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Past 


From the remote era of the ancient 
Mayas to the end of the month of May. 
1950. when the Sureste Railway was 
inaugurated, to travel through this mys- 
terious and fabled outpost of the land 
was a daring feat which defied the dan- 
gers of Nature. 


Present 


Today. a journey through this beautiful region 
of Mexico is a pleasant experience, if the trave- 
ler utilizes the sleeping and dining car service 
which has been established by the 


SURESTE RAILWAY 
(Allende-Campeche) 








Travel in all comfort to the beauti- 
ful city of Villahermosa: to the myste- 
rious Palenque: to colonial, walled-in 
Campeche and to the gleaming-white. 
hospitable city of Merida, Yucatan. 


For additional information and schedules of trips, see BER ALA 
Mr. M. Aduna, Traffic Manager, at Head daetaaet nme Dept. 
Aquiles Serdan No. 28 - 807, or telephone 21-39-27 FF. CC. SCOP. 
yp tata FEDERICO O'REILLY LLANO. 
General Director of FF. CC. SCOP. 
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MEXICO 


Enjoy your vacation in this land of matchless 
beauty and endless contrast. 


Come to wonderful Mexico during the Winter 
months—find escape from the icy blasts in a cli- 
mate of everlasting springtime. 

You ‘Il have a delightfully different time in 
Mexico. You ‘Il relax and play in a climate that's 
perfect Summer and Winter, for health and com- 
fort. And if you like sports. you ‘Il love them 
in Mexico... you ‘Il feel like having fun out of 
doors in this beautiful land of wonderful times. 


You ‘Il never forget your vacation in Mexico 





—the land of matchless color and contrast that has 


everything you have ever dreamed about for a joyous 


vacation! 


a 





Fiestas... roaring bullfights... horse racing. . Thrill to their color 
and tingling excitement. Bask on white shimmering beaches, dance to roman- 
tic tropical music... Every pleasure you can imagine is yours ‘south of the 
border.” 

Come to Mexico—come by train, plane or in your own car over gleam- 
ing, paved highways... And remember, your dollar in Mexico today goes fur- 


ther. Now you can stay longer—do and see and enjoy more for /ess. 


For further information. write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juerez 89 Mexico City, Mexico 
Cable address: DI - GE - TUR 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


Ww not give your friends a gift which will last through the entire year? The person 

who receives MEXICAN LIFE as a token will remember you with gratitude every month 
through 1953. No other gift you might send from Mexico abroad will prove as typically and 
originally Mexican. No other gift wil entail as little bother in sending! Let us save you 
confusion and haste in the holiday season by entering your subscriptions now. Just before 
Christmas, we will send to the recipient. together with our beautifully presented December 
number of MEXICAN LIFE, a handsome, appropriately inscribed card, announcing the gift. 





TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


Fill in and mail this subscription Blank now! 
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Six Eventful Years 


N the last day of this month President Miguel 
Aleman will conclude his term in office and 
the task he set out to accomplish during the 
past six years. And since this task defines 

in its essence the extent of progress the nation achieved 
in the course of this period. it is well to draw up at 
this time its summary, to recapitulate some of its sa- 
lient figures and facts. 

In broad analysis, the success or failure of a gov- 
ernment is determined by the living conditions of the 
people it governs, by the extent these conditions have 
grown better or worse. And by such analysis the gov- 
ernment of Miguel Aleman has been a brilliant sue- 
cess. In 1946 Mexico’s population was estimated at 
23,381,530. The estimate for the present time is that 
of 27,030.576, which represents a growth unequalled 
by any similar period in the nation’s history, and 
clearly reveals a great improvement in living condi- 
tions, and a great increase in the volume of national 
production. Mexico, in other words, is providing today 
the necessities of life for almost four million more peo- 
ple than it did six years ago. 

On the other hand, the general mortality figures 
were 19 per thousand inhabitants in 1946, while those 
of this year are 16. This clearly indicates that Mexico 
is not only producing the food for its additional four 
million inhabitants, but that its population at large 
is better fed, clothed and sheltered than it was six 
years ago. 

This improvement in social and economie condi- 
tions has been brought about largely through govern- 
ment action. The vast increase in Mexico’s agricultural 
production during the foregone six years has been 
mainly due to the addition of 1,500,000 hectares to its 
cultivated area—an increase from 13,500,000 to 15,000,- 
000 heetares—made possible through the construction 
by the government of numerous irrigation systems in 
hitherto barren regions. 

The figures for Mexico’s total industrial produe- 
tion during the same period reveal an approximate in- 
erease of 27 percent, which amply demonstrates the 
great stride of progress the country has made with 
the government's active cooperation toward the goal 
of industrialization and self-sufficiency in manufactur- 
ed goods. 

Sut the signal increase in agricultural and indus- 
trial production would have been impossible without 
an increase in the network of communication, or with- 
out creating adequate facilities for the distribution 
of the nation’s products. And in this respect the gov- 
ernment of Miguel Alemin has achieved a tru'v snec- 
tacular record. Tn our last month’s issue we prblished 
a summary of the total rehabilitation of the National 
Railways of Mexico-—a task which represented an in- 
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vestment of more than a billion pesos and which has 
brought up this major rail system from virtual ruin to 
the highest level of modern efficiency. But in addition 
to the splendid task carried out by the National Rail- 
ways, the Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works greatly extended the railway network of the 
country by completing the construction of the Sonora- 
Baja California and the Sureste railways, which freed 
Lower California and Yueatdn from their former isol- 
ation, and by continuing the construction of the equal- 
ly important Durango-Mazatlin Railway, which will 
connect the National lines with those of the Southern 
Pacifie and link a railway network of more than 23,000 
kilometers. The above Ministry has, moreover, conti- 
nued the construction of the Mexico City-Tuxpan line 
and the rehabilitation of the Kansas City-Mexico rou- 
te, both of which are highly important links of com- 
munication. 

One hundred and fifty-nine highways were con- 
structed since 1946 through the combined efforts of 
the federal, state and municipal governments, the 
outstanding of which are the trunk highway between 
Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua and Ciudad Cuauhtemoc, 
Chiapas. communicating thirteen states and traversing 
the entire Republie from North to South, and the 
Mexico-Guadalajara-Nogales highway, which provides 
another international gateway extending from Noga- 
les, Arizona to Mexieo City. All told more than thir- 
teen thousand kilometers of paved roads have been 
added to the nation’s communication system at an in- 
vestment of more than two billion pesos. 

The great impetus lent by the government to air 
communication during the foregone six years, with 
fifty-three new commercial airports and routes total- 
ling 160,000 kilometers, represents an inerease of 300 
percent. 

And the vast material progress evinced in expan- 
ded agriculture, manufacturing industries and com- 
munieation has been fully equalled by the progress 
achieved during this government period in the eultural 
field. Six thousand schools for primary and secondary 
education have been built throughout the Republic. 
More than two millian people have been taught to read 
and write through the nation-wide anti-illiteraey eam- 
paign conducted by the Ministry of Education. Tech- 
nological Institutes have been created at various points, 
while the magnificent new University City and the 
Polytechnie Institute City built in the Federal District 
provide examples of their kind for the world at large. 

The constructive achievement of President Alemén 
creates a record unparalelled in Mexican history. It 
estabishes a momentum and a brilliant preeedent which 
the following administration will undoubtedly strive 
to equal or excel 
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Cargador 


MIGILDO Mangera's back is for hire 

On a day in June, 1939, when the bus set us down 

in the plaza and my husband and I transferred 

ourselves and luggage to a taxi, there was Emi- 
gildo with his rope coiled over his shoulder. What 
he was and why he was there, we had ho idea To 
us he was only one of the crowd that collects when an 
interesting convoy arrives. It was a good-sized crowd, 
since there is nothing so fascinating to the plaza idler 
as a new lot of gringos—that strange dress, those pa'e 
sunless faces, the wild-eyed efforts to keep track of 
suitcases, coats and cameras while smiling unsurely at 
comments and advice only half understood 

Our big hand trunk wouldn't fit into the taxi 
Fussing with it helplessly, we saw a glance pass bet 
ween Emigildo and the chauffeur, ancl the trunk was 
on the cargador'’s back, held between a rope net and a 
leather tumpline that strained across his forehead 
Emigildo and trunk were at our gate only a little be 
hind the taxi. Hle had carried the heavy load half a 
mile, all up hill and down. The taxi fare was three 
pesos. Emigildo asked fifty centavos and a glass of 
wate 

Receiving notice one day that a large earton ot 
books had arrived, | went to the railway express of 
fice to see how it could be transferred to my house 
Emigildo was lounging in the doorway. We went 
back together 

I lect at first, feeling my shoulders ache in sym- 


CARGADOR. Oi By Marin Kauffman. 
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By Sylvia Martin 


pathy with the weight on his and my forehead whiten 
under the line stretched taut below his sweat-stained 
hat. Walking slowly, I heard the soft patter of feet 
in the dust, and Emigildo was at my side. He was 
trotting—back hunched and arms swinging loosely. In 
another moment he had passed me. Twice I stopped 
to rest, worn by eobblestones, dust, heat, and hills. I 
saw him getting smaller in the distance, the steady 
trot pausing for nothing, not even slowing for a steep 
ascent. He was at the gate a full ten minutes before 
I panted up 

“One peso, Sefiora.’”’ 

‘You are tired?’’ 

‘Tired, Seflora? I am fifteen years a cargador.’’ 

Lefore Spanish galleons brought the burro to the 
New World, Indian traders carried their own goods 
to distant markets. They had no domesticated animals, 
They had not discovered the principle of the wheel. 
Time was not money then, and a strong back was a 
common enough asset 

In the highlands of Guatemala, long after I first 
met Emigildo, | saw Indians closer to those ancient 
people than he is. The mountain trails are lively with 
men trotting to Emigildo’s rhythm. A friend of mine 
living on an island in Lake Atitlén ordered his fur- 
niture from a carpenter in Totonicapdn behind the 
mountain barrier. ‘The craftsman delivered it himself, 
on his back. The journey took him two days, and he 
refused to be paid for anything but his carpentry. 

There are traders in Guatemala who live out their 
lives on the road. They carry news as well as pottery, 
homespun, and other handcraft articles from village 
to village. They enjoy the social life of markets and 
fiestas. They are respected. 

That is how it was with the people who once lived 
under Popocatépet!, Malinche, and the Peak of Oriza- 
ba. Those great snow-covered volcanoes look down now 
on a more complicated world. 

The craftsman receives an order from a dealer 
in another city. He no longer delivers his own mer- 
chadise, nor does he hire another man’s back. He sends 
it by train, truck, or bus, and includes the cost of tran- 
sportation in his price. For the long haul, mechanical 
horsepower is cheaper than man power; and with the 
national market knocking at his door, chiefly by way 
of tourist demand, time is important too. 

Emigildo is caught between civilizations, but there 
is still room for him, Ile has lorty competitors in his 
town, and they all make enough—bareiy enough—to 
live on. They earn an average of a dollar a day. You 
see fewer and fewer of them on the road. Emigildo 
and his competitors work within the municipaiity, are 
licensed by it, and wear a numbered badge. 

You order a bookease built, or an ornamental gate. 
It is far cheaper for the carpenter or ironsmith to 
transport it by way of Emigiido than to hire a truck 
for the short haul. A small shopkeeper receives a bale 
of merchandise. Emigildo carries it fom the railroad 
or bus station to his door. The lower middie-class ta- 
milies who come to town by bus for a holiday week 
end would lose face if they carried their suitcases the 
few block to the hotel. Emigildo is their man, 

Fifteen years a cargador! Emigildo, on the alert 
for business, stands straight, and as patiently as any 
burro. To say he is reserved would be like attributing 
that quality to a rock. I know that he lives alone, but 
is he lonely? 1 cannot tell from his face any more 
than I can guess how old he might be. 


Continued on page 65 





Pearls in Guaymas 


IIE first time that | saw Giuaymas was on the 

fourth of May. We had battled bad roads and 

dust across the thorn brush and cactus-studded 

desert from Hermosillo south, and much as I 
like deserts the water was a welcome sight. The sun 
was low. Just as we were shown to our rooms, facing 
the bay in the old Gran Hotel Almada, it was reflect- 
ed in purple counterpoints on the iridescent water 
There was nothing between our second-story room and 
the water but a wide sidewalk, edged by a concrete 
sea wall, and as we looked down we could see myriads 
of small fish swimming busily about; our first taste 
of the teeming life that characterizes the Gulf of Ca 
lifornia. 

Any town has some building or person, or perhaps 
a combination of both, to serve as a typical reminder 
of that locality. To me, such a spot is the Gran Ho- 
tel Almada. Perhaps there are other hotels in town 
equally interesting; and I am sure that the Playa 
del Cortez out on Miramar Bay is considerably more 
modern and palatial; but we gow started with the Al- 
mada, and that seems to be the spot to which we al- 
ways return when coming to Guaymas. There, in its 
spacious patio, where one ean drive his ear for safety, 
and sign the register without getting out, I have had 
many pleasant experiences and conversations. In the 
old bar, where the sea captains used to congregate, 
one can always find entertaining persons and cool 
drinks to share with them. 


By Dr. Ignacio Millen. 


By John W. Hilten 


The chureh bells bothered me that first night 
They seemed to be right in the room and struck the 
hour, ‘‘mas o menos,’’ with a persistence that was ap- 
palling. I would just get soundly to sleep when the 
sudden c'anging would almost raise me out of bed and 
it seemed that it was only a few minutes until the 
whole process was repeated again. Noises are funny 
After several nights in Guaymas, if someone had ask 
ed me whether I heard the same church bells in the 
night, | would probably have answered, ‘‘ What church 
bells?’’ 

The first thing we heard in the morning was the 
laughter of children, right under our window. They 
seemed to be having a hilarious time for themselves, 
and I finally got up and looked out on the sidewalk 
below. The sea wall was draped with elothing of all 
sorts and in every state of deterioration, Right out 
in front were dozens of newshoys and bootblacks, tak- 
ing their morning dip in the bay, without benefit of 
bathing suits. They were amusing to watch. The joy 
of living seemed to radiate from every pore of their 
brown skins. Soon they put on their clothes and gather- 
ed up their shine boxes, or bundles of papers, and went 
off to their daily grinds 

Passers by of both sexes seemed to think nothing 
of the boys’ nudity, and ealled to them from the si- 
dewalk banteringly, as they went about their early 
morning walks or shopping tours 

One other time we had a room facing the land 
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instead of the sea, and every morning we watched a 
strangely beautiful spectacie. Just as the rising sun 
turned the naturally red eliffs to an incandescent rose, 
the geatherds started up the mountain; apparent 
ly the goats were retained in corrals of some sort at 
the base of the hills, but grazed on the mesas above 
The trail was composed of dozens of switchbacks up 
the side of the almost vertical voleanie upthrust 
Goats of many hues, and small boys shouting to one 
nother and to their flocks, made a sinuous parade 
as they zigzagged up the eliff through the sunrise 

lor breakfast we had papayas toast, and black 
coffee, and it broke the eook’s heart. She had pre- 
pared steak, chicken and beans. We assured her that 
we would be back for such a meal at noon, but she 
looked cheated though the price was the same (one 
regardiess of what we ate. The waitress 
told us that a eook likes to see people eat, and we 
were about to go out in the kitehen and try to ex 
plain why the first course had been entirely suffi- 
cient, when the blast of a band took our minds off the 
whole matter 

Then we realized that today was ‘Cinco de Ma 
yo.’ and that this day was to the Mexican people 
what Fourth of July is to us. It was a parade; the 
first of the day—and only the beginning, Later, all 
the shops closed while they had parades of every 


peso eae h 


school, poliee foree, military unit, representatives of 
the navy, and fraternal and labor organizations—all 
bearing the Mexican flag with its tri-colers of red, 
white, and green, and the ancient symbol of the eagle 
perched on a cactus with a snake in its mouth. Each 
group had musie of some sort, and the streets were 
way, though dusty 

The dry season was at its height. Everything was 
like tinder. The air even felt dry for a spot so near 
the sea, and the very palms in the plaza drooped 
The city water supply ran low at this time of the 
yeur and none could be spared Caged birds could 
be seen through patio doorways, spreading their bright 
ly colored wings for added ventilation; flowers droop 

and there was dust on the gardenias 


In spite of all this we liked Guaymas 
] 


We liked 
it well enough to come back again and again. The 
town and the old hotel hold a loc of pleasant memo 
ries——stories | heard at the bar: of the fabulous Ver 


nilion Se the Spaniards’ first name for the gulf 
tales of pearl divers from the Lower California ports 
ind their adventures in the deep; of the great manta 
ravs that mothered and killed men; of giant oectopi 
pable of overturning a boat; of ‘‘burrow shells”’ 

eaught the feet of divers, The oldtimers eould 
sit by the hour and recite tales of everything from 
sea serpents to mermaids, and T am sure that they 
had told the stories so often that they believed them 
themselves 

Thev told me of Don Juan Ocio, who was a com 
and a g@uard at the mission Loretto; how 


if chubaseo’ 


mon solic ? 
which, as near as IT eould disco 

is a sort of waterspout that sweeps in from the 
gulf and deposits marine life over the desert came 
to Loretto. Tt seems that this particular storm was un 
usnally violent. and it dropned tons of pearl ovsters 
out on the drv land, where the Indians gathered them 
and had great feasts. Thev had no use for the pear!s 
and the story oes that Juan Ocio traded some old 
eloathes and ther trinkets for shonvt ten gallons of 
the finest. Hle then quietly marketed a few, bondht 
his wav out of the army, settled at La Paz. and be 
came one of the wealthiest and most inflnential men 
of thet period 

Then there was the tole of the kine of the nenarlers 
at Tin Par: a little naked how who was fernd hw the 
first Snanierds: niavine on the beach with nearls as 
large as marbles. He was soon traded out of this treas- 
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ure and, in the celebration that followed in the camp 
of the Spaniards, they decided to crown him king of 
the peariers. They did, with much pomp and bogus 
ceremony. The little boy became a sort of mascot for 
the colony, and whenever a diver found an exceeding- 
ly fine gem, he was foreed to pay tribute. They asked 
him what he wanted and he said, ‘‘Bring me some 
worms. ‘These were a soft white grub, to be found 
by turning over rotten logs. Soon a regular measu- 
rement was agreed upon. Fellow divers would exami- 
ne the pearl and pronounce it a ‘‘three-worm gem,” 
or a ten, or a twenty; whereupon the lucky finder 
was forced to crawl about on his hands and knees and 
find the required tribute for the little black monarch 
Of course, he was accompanied by his fellow divers, 
who did everything in their power to make him seem, 
if possible even more ridiculous, The King grew up 
as all kings do, and finally died leaving an equally 
dark-skinned heir; but the new monarch had changed 
his tastes. Although the diver still had to go about 
on all fours in a mock worm-hunt, he presented the 
despot with a gift of coins, beads, or sweetmeats; 
more to his liking 

Another tale that is retold with many variations 
is the tale of the Pearl without Shame. It starts 
with a woman who, though beautiful, was as shama- 
less as the pear! that finally caused her downfall 
When a lover asked for her favors she would say simp- 
ly. ‘‘Bring me a pearl’’; and if the pearl was large 
and fine enough, that man was very happy for a 
while; but the woman had no shame. She had one 
consuming desire: to own more and finer pearls, which 
she wore at all times. She amassed a great fortune in 
these lovely gems, all paid for in the same manner. 
Then a strange man came by. He was of noble des- 
cent, but poor. Ile too was smitten by the beauty of 
this lovely siren, and she said, iring me a_ pearl. 
‘Ile had no money, so he learned to dive, and even- 
tually he found two very fine pearls. One was a lo- 
vely pink, but the other was of a strange, changeable 
color, passing from gray to purple. It was a fasein- 
ating gem, but the other divers refused even to touch 
it. They told the finder that he had better throw it 
La perla sin vergiienza’’ (the 
and it would spoil any pearls 
that touched it. The young man returned with the 
two pearls, which he had kept separated. He decided 
that, if the woman had remained true, he would give 
her the pink pearl of fabulous worth; but if she had 
been unfaithful, he would have her at the price of 
the beautiful, but shameless pear! 

When he got back to Guaymas he found that she 
had married a Spaniard of great wealth, but was 
still willing to pay her usual price for a fine pear]. The 
young man hid his fine pink pearl, and ealled at the 
house when the wealthy hushand was well away on 
a voyage. Ilis revenge was complete. In a few days 
all the fine lady’s pearls began to fade, and finally 
only the great gray-and purple one shone with its 
sinister glitter. The young man then cireulated the 
story that the pearls had died of grief for the shame- 
lessness of the wearer, and the lady, unable to bear the 
disgrace, finally threw herself into bay. Her ghost, 
I am assured, can be heard wailing on stormy nights 
along the sea wall. 


into the sea, for it was *‘ 


pearl without shame 


Yes, the old Hotel Alameda has many a tale and 
memorv about it: and, althongh the room service is 
unpredictable, and the p'umbing dates hack to nine- 
teen hundred, T hope they never modernize it. 

I stopped there the last time with some American 
friends, and we had the largest rnom in the place. 

Continued on page 63 





The Great Cathedrals 


HEN PHILIP II came to the throne of Spain 
carrying with him his father’s responsibili- 
ty as champion of the Catholic Church, his 
influence on architecture was to be greater 

than even he at first probably realized. During his 
father’s occupancy the effice, which, through bribery 
and political intrigue, had come to include the naviga- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire (which has often been 
described as being neither holy nor Roman nor an 
empire), the Church in Spain had begun to accept 
Italian dictates in architecture; and Diego de Siléee 
had converted a proposed Gothic cathedral in Granada 
into a half-Renaissance structure. 

The effect was far-reaching and when, shortly 
after the middle of the sixteenth century, it was pro- 
posed to build a great new eathedral in the capital 
of Nueva Espafia plans were prepared which fell in 
with that new mode based on Italian Renaissance in- 
fluence and ideas but, still groping for a complete so 
lution, depending on Gothie structural principles. 

Immediately after the occupation of Tenochtitlan 
and subjugation of the Aztecs by the Spaniards, a 
church was begun a little to the southwest of the great 
teocalli of Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloe, some of the stone 
from that temple-pyramid being used in its construc- 
tion. Completed in 1525, it was ealled the Iglesia Ma- 
yor, or ‘‘Large Chureh,’’ and was the first Christian 
church to be built in Mexico, Two vears later the bi- 
shoprie of Mexico was established, Fray Juan de Zu- 
marraga was appointed Bishop Elect and Protector 
of the Indians, and it was not many years before the 
diocese had outgrown that first church 


By Trent Elwood. Sanford 


Little is known of the early life of that pioneer 
Mexiean bishop. Born about 1468 in a humble Basque 
family, he was at some time admitted to the Francis- 
ean order, in which he rose to become guardian of & 
monastery at Valladolid. It was while visiting there 
that Charles V, impressed with the abilities of the 
friar, singled him out for the post in Mexico. Zuméa- 
rraga felt himself unfitted for so responsible a job, 
but when commanded to take it over he went to work 
with zeal, without waiting to be consecrated. Through 
out a stormy career, which included many battles with 
the First Audiencia, he devoted his energies to his dif- 
ficult task. He has become justly famous for the part 
that he played in the establishment of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe as the patroness of the country, and un 
justly infamous for the part that he is said to have 
played in making a bonfire of the old Aztee manus- 
eripts. He died at Mexico City on June 3, 1548, only 
eight days after receiving the bull which raised his 
see to an archbishopric, 

It was in 1552, four years before he took over his 
father’s job, but while being groomed for his future 
long eareer, that Philip I] determined that Mexico 
should have a splendid new cathedral. With the press 
of other duties it was twenty vears before the work 
got under way, while Don Martin Enriquez de Alman- 
za, known as the ‘‘Inquisitor,’’ was viceroy and Don 
Pedro Moya de Contreras archbishop. Plans for the 
great edifice which was to take the place of the Igle- 
sia Mavor were drawn by Alonzo Pérez de Castafieda, 
Royal Master of Architecture, construction was heeun 
accordingly, and the cornerstone was laid in 1573 a 
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little to the north of that first church, which had stood 
on what is now the atrium of the present cathedral 
While the work was in progress, new plans, drawn 
by Juan Gémez de Mora, were sent from Spain; and 
what with interruptions and floods it was almost a 
hundred years before the building was completed in 
1667, with Pedro de Arrieta, master of architecture 
of New Spain, in eharge of the work at the time 
Even then the towers had not been built, and it was 
1797 before the structure was completed substantially 
as it is today 

Unlike the smaller Cathedral of Morelia, which, 
though it took a eentury to complete 
carried out, the great Cathedral of Mexico, in the most 
important city of the country, most closely in touch 


vas e nsistently 


with the mother country, and therefore most often 
subjected to changes in architectural fashions there, 
represents a piecemeal construction stretehing throngh 
seven generations and emvodving irregularities which 
result in a lack of unity, Overtaken, during its con 
struction, by the Barocee, it is hard to determine 
whether the building is Daroque trying to hide its 
severe Classic spirit or Classic trying to dominate the 
Daroque superimposed upon it In carrying out ihe 
work in a Baroque manner on a Classie scheme, based 
on a Gothie plan, and reverting again to the Classic 
before it was finished, any chance that there might 
have been of unity was lost. The result is a lack of 
the eharm found in many more spontaneous structures 
It is massive, it is heavy, it is splendid, but it is labor- 
ed. Too great an effort, perhaps, was exerted to attain 
perfection. It is as if its builders had said: ‘*This 
must be the grandest cathedral of them all,’’ and in 
order to carry out that ideal everybody had some 
say, and the result is a seattered and diffused collee- 
tion of details, many of which, in themselves, are mag 
nificent. It appears as if designed and built by a com- 
mittee. Yet, if only for its size, it is impressive. Not- 
withstanding its irregularities, it imparts a feeling of 
lordly grandeur as it deminates the Zocalo; and 
throughout, though ineonsistent and seattered and dis 
united, like a not too well arranged exposition, the 
eathedral is splendid in many of its parts 

In plan, the cathedral is a huge rectangle, the in 
terior 387 feet long and 177 feet wide. There are three 
aisles to both nave and chaneel, and side-chapels the 
length of the building. The central nave and transepts 
are covered with barrel vaulting and lunettes; each 
bay of the aisles has a dome on pendentives; while 
the sacristy has a Gothic star-vaulted ceiling. The elus 
tered piers of the nave are composed of four engaged 
columns of the Roman Dorie order; and of curious in 
terest is the fact that the flutings of these columns 
are continued through the arches. 

Just how far the revised plan of Juan Gémez ce 
Mora was followed has never been definitely establish 
ed. When Don Diego Fernandez de Cérdova, Marqués 
de Guadateazar, began his administration as viceroy 
in 1612, his report to the king, Philip III, stated that 
the exterior walls had been built to half their height 
and that the vaulting of four of the chapels had been 
completed (no doubt it was Gothie vaulting 
da’s original design probably called for Gothie vault- 
ing throughout; and that the upper part of the in 
terior was carried out according to Gomez de Mora’s 
design, sent over in 1615 under the seal of Philip III 
with instructions to use it, is indicated by the simila- 
rity to the designs for the Puebla Cathedral, known to 
have been prepared by Gomez de Mora. The sacristy, as 
well as several of the chapels, despite the fact that 
the former was not covered until 1623, after the adop- 
tion of the new design, was completed according to 
the design of Castafieda 

The cut stone of the exterior is a buff limestone; 
while the statues and ornament are of marble. The 
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twin towers rise 203 feet above the atrium and instead 
of being perfectly square are slightly longer in a north 
and south direction, so that the bell-shaped domes, in 
plan, are oval rather than circular. 


. * * 


The present facade is very different in character 
from the original design and differs even more from 
the design intended about the middle of the eighteenth 
century when the adjacent Sagrario was built in the 
Churrigueresque style By that time the interior fur- 
nishings of the cathe‘ral were being carried out in 
a lavish Churriguerssque, and a facade of the same 
character was to have completed the scheme. By the 
time the cathedral facede was done, however, the Neo- 
Classic had arrived anZ the facade as it is today is the 
work of José Damiano Ortiz de Castro, whose design, 
in the archives, is dated 1786. The construction of the 
cathedral, spanning the Baroque and the Churrigue- 
resque, thus lasted from one Classic interlude through 
the next 

The present dome and Jantern and the seulptured 
ornament on the clock and towers are the work of 
Manuel Tolsa. done at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The dome is as unrelated in size and produc- 
tion to the rest of the structure as are many of the 
other individual parts of the building. Obviously de- 
signed in elevation, not in perspective, it is lost on 
the vast expanse of roof. The lantern on the dome 
is prolonged to an extreme, apparently to counteract 
the effect of predominance of the towers. The towers 
are too far apart for unity in the structure and their 
bases seem squatty. Both of these defects might have 
been overcome had the towers been higher or had an- 
other story been added—a solution probably feared be- 
cause of earthquakes 

The interior is a museum of styles. Unfortunately, 
the Spanish custom of placing the choir in the middle 
of the nave interferes with the view of the beautifully 
proportioned Renaissance interior. The choir itself, 
occupying two bays of the nave, contains some fine 
wood carving on the great organ and on the choir 
stalls, and is backed by the Altar dei Perdén, an im- 
posing structure of carved and gilded wood in the 
Churrigueresque style, which faces the main entrance. 

Of the chapels which line the sides of the cathe- 
dral, onee brilliant combinations of Gothie vaulted ceil- 
ings and Churrigueresque altars, the greater number 
had all their charm destroyed by the renovations of 
Tolsa, early in the nineteenth century. 

The one fine example of Gothie vaulting which 
remains is in the sacristy, where the ribbed construe- 
tion as originally designed by Castafieda resembles 
the vaulting in some of the early fortress monastery 
ehurches 

Of the Churrigueresque work that remains, the 
Capilla de los Reyes, occupying the apse of the cathe- 
dral and built for the use of the Spanish sovereign, 
a visit from whom was constantly anticipated, is one 
of the most superb examples of its kind in the coun- 
try. It is the work of Gerénimo Balbas, who came 
over from Seville, where he had done the kings’ altar 
in the Seville Cathedral, expressly to do this as well 
as the high altar. It is a resplendent maze of wood 
earving, gilding, and painting, filled with a host of 
saints, angels, and cherubs. 

Balbas’s High Altar has been completely demoli- 
shed, Even Tolsa, with all of his enthusiasm for Classic 
forms and his passionate dislike of the Churrigueres- 
que, spared that altar; but in 1838 it was torn out 
and in its place Lorenzo Hidalgo, in 1850, reared the 
present discordant Neo-Classie structure of green ma- 
lachite columns supporting a dome decorated with 

Continued on page 59 
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(Concluded from the October Number) 


ORELIA turns very hot in May; the people 
grow thin and the children are sick with their 
stomachs, 

‘It’s the fresh fruit,’ the women say while 
they chatter in the drawing-rooms. ‘But when the 
first rains come the city will be all right again.’ 

Even the sun feels stifled and tries to escape, 
breaking through the white walls with his blond head, 
like a clown jumping through a paper hoop while his 
trained horse is going full gallop. 

On the hot days there are few abroad in the streets 
of Morelia and their foot-steps echo on the sidewalk, 
striking the hours like an infallible clock. 

It is eight o’clock in the morning. Dofia Pachita 
Perez Gil goes along the main street in a hurry to 
reach the Church of the Cross. Several generations of 
college students have called her ‘Grandmother,’ al- 
though she looks more like an abbot rolling along sa- 
tisfied behind his paunch, which is swollen with vir- 
tue. 

At nine o’clock Don Adolfo Cano is on his way 
to his notary’s office. His eyes shine with malice, but 
their clear intelligence does not mean his mind is at 
work on the clauses of a contract or the prose of a 
legal document. He is thinking of the three kings 
which killed a sharp play at cards... 

They say that one time he was absent-mindedly 
eating with his family, his head down, when suddenly 
his wife asked him: ‘Do you want a hot tortilla, Adol- 
fo?’ 

‘I eall you and raise you ten,’ the lawyer answered 
from the Never-Never Land of the Ace of Hearts. And 


By Rubén Romero 


taking the pile of tortillas, he began to deal them to 
his children as if they were a deck of cards... 

At eleven o'clock the one-legged stride of the crip- 
ple who sells cheese can be heard 

‘Cottage cheese! Cheese, cottage cheese!’ and with 
the point of his stick he taps on the paving-stones. 

At three, the steps of the Lawyer Don Lorenzo 
Olaciregui. He is the dean of the Cathedral on his 
way to the choir. 

A tapping of heels in three-four time, presto vi- 
vace, echoes on the cobblestones. It is the maestro 
Mier, who is running to give his piano lessons 

Professor Gallegos cannot be heard going by be 
cause he walks on the edges of his twenty bunions 
and he hardly touches the ground. He stops at the 
corners, talking aloud to himself with that grandilo- 
quence which has brought him so much trouble because 
of its incomprehensibility. Who does not remember 
when his house caught fire?’ Don Monieco Gallegos was 
calling the night watchman through the shutters in 
his under-clothes : 

‘Nocturnal Guard, equip your feet with the wings 
of Mereury and sound the mournful coneave bronze 
ere the most voracious of the elements devours my in- 
digent dwelling.’ 

The policeman looked at him in astonishment with- 
out moving from the spot and the professor’s house 
was destroyed by flames 

And the shame of feeling himself insulted by a 
chareoal-burner 

‘Bucolie resident of the shady groves, at how much 
do you value the bundle of charred sticks which you 
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brought upon the lacerated scapulae of this rustic 
asa! 

You're one yourself, you broken-down kitchen 
boy. Some people are proud of being rich so they can 
humiliate the poor...’ 

Lp the Street of the Pickpockets there mounts 
slowly and composedly the jingle of little bells. It is 
not the Last Sacrament going to a sufferer nor is it the 
bell on a mare which is leading a small string of horses 
up from the hot country 

The people already know what the bells announce 
and they run to the doors to wait for the eccentric 
merchant, 

A little more blackened by the sun, with his hair 
so long it kisses his shoulders, he is walking along 
slowly, holding up an enormous basket on each arm. 
Along the rims of the baskets, on the brim of his hat, 
bordering his jacket, bells are jingling. They are of 
all sizes, from one the size of a cowbell to the smallest 
which gladdens the crook of the toy shepherds on 
Christmas Eve, Their tinkle is merry like the chatter 
of little boys during their hours of play 

In those baskets, a whole store is hidden, as in 
the hands of a sleight-of-hand artist: shoe laces, bar- 
ber combs, carding combs, snaps, strips of embroidery, 
silk stockings, face powder, thread, sealing wax. 

‘Hley, peddler, have you any curlers?’ asks a girl, 
appearing behind a shutter 

‘For everything, sefiora.’ 

‘Ilow much are the stockings?’ 

‘Two-fifty for real silk.’ 

‘Can't you make me a better price?’ 

‘I'll give them to you, my girl, if I can put them 
on ’ 

The bells fall silent, listening respectfully to their 
master’s voice, and the deal is finished. Then they 
sing again up the street, calling their wares. 

The man with the bells is Pito Perez, who meets 
me at the corner of Central Street, puts down his por- 
table store on the sidewalk so as to be able to greet 
me with greater comfort 

‘What a lot of yesterdays since we've seen each 
other! Not since the tower of Santa Clara. It must be 
nearly ten years. 

‘That's true, Pito Perez; you left the story of 
your life unfinished.’ 

‘So I eould go on living it, my friend, and have 
something to talk about; the whirlwind came down 
from the north and seattered all of us who had no deep 
roots; it raised up the dry dust, the decayed leaves 
It drove away the timid birds and even the cricket 
which destroys the sown lands. Speaking without me- 
taphors: the rich, the priests, the lazy men, and the 
adventurers 

‘The trees which bear their fruit year after year 
remained unmoved, as did the bare stones on the 
mountain. The workers in the plowed lands, oaks deep- 
ly rooted in the soil. The Indians who are ageless 
erags which can only be displaced by a eyclone that 
would destroy, along with them, the soft and rosy 
building-stones of the corrupt cities 

‘Bravo, Pito Perez! I left you a cynical philoso- 
pher and now I find you converted into a political 
orator 

‘And you will say that calls for more cynicism 
than the other does, It is true, but you must not con- 
fuse them. The politician wears his heart on his sto- 
mach and the philosopher on his head.’ 

‘Will vou have a drink, Pito Perez? Or a bottle?’ 

‘That according to which key vou want to fit to 
the lock-box where I keep my confidences. Remember 
our old agreement.’ 

‘But how you have changed! You've abandoned 
your frock-coat which was your classical envelope, and 
have changed your cane and your high hat for baskets 
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full of cheap stuff and for those bells which seem to 
me to have no reason for being.’ 

‘Well, I carry them so I won't crack my throat 
ealling my wares and to keep my memories of my pil- 
grimages through our beloved Michoacan. Do I make 
myself clear? Look here. Each one of these bells has 
an inscription on it: the name of one of our villages 
or the names of the bells in the same village. And 
when I got through the streets, sweating under the 
weight of my baskets, I hear them talking among them- 
selves of what they have seen or what they have lived 
through ... 

he big bell of Patzeuaro scolds its sister, the bell 
of Quiroga, because it teaches its language to the lake. 

‘The bell of Tacambara screams vivas for the Re- 
volution; it stammers to the one from Tzintzutzan to 
pray on Corpus Christi Day to a god which is not its 
own; and the old bell of Zitaeuaro still mourns with 
thick bronze tears for the disaster of ‘65, 

‘The bell of Tinguindin tinkles merrily; the one 
from Tirindaro sings; the Paracho bell evokes riotous 
dances; the one from Irimbo, like a peaceful clock, 
gives the signa! for tired laborers to rest. 

‘Those that I carry here near my heart are the 
bells of my own land; this one from Guanoncha hails 
the dawn of feast-days; that from the Sisterhood tolls 
for the dead, and this very tiny bell represents the pa- 
rish bell which I so often rang for the first Mass with 
my hands benumbed with cold 

‘Bells of Michoacan ring hard—all of you—for 
here comes Pito Perez, glorious in his misery and proud 
in his rags.’ 

‘You're a human carillon.’ 

‘Yes, for sometimes I play hallelujahs; sometimes 
penitential psalms. Each one of my bells revives in 
my mind the panorama of a village just as the village 
itself unfolded before my eyes, and their voices recall 
those of my friends who tell me of their wanderings 
by their behavior. While I listen to them, I sometimes 
forget my customers and go along by them in order 
not to interrupt the chatter of the bells. 

‘Then the customers say with a certain mocking 
sarcasm 

***Pito Perez is drunk.’’ 

‘Il am drunk, truly but with memories; laughing, 
weeping, blaspheming, and singing as in the days of 
my far-off youth.’ 


‘And the philharmonic, what about it, Pito Pe- 
rez?’ 


‘IT don’t know where [| lost it! I left my flute in 
some jail or in some place where the nuns gave me a 
bed. For I must warn you, with the honesty which has 
always been part of my shamelessness, that I am no 
longer a respectable drunk, nor even an ingenious one. 
The children make fun of me, the storekeepers rob me, 
the police humiliate me, and when I lie stretched out 
on a bench, ‘‘with the store open and the storekeeper 
asleep,’’ there is no soul charitable enough to stretch 
over my semi-nudity the protection of a newspaper 
Decent people flee from me as loathsome: they loathe 
my repugnant appearance, my reek of sour wine, my 
blackened hands which not even my friends want to 
shake. They pretend they’re oceupied with a hand- 
kerehief. And do you know what thev call me here? 
Waxed Thread. A nickname for a peddler. for a clown, 
and not for an artist like me. I tell you all this in case 
you're ashamed of me and don’t want to talk to 
me 

‘Don’t think such things, Pito Perez. Come to- 
night to the Central. so we can talk as in old times.’ 

Pito Perez promised to grant my request and, lift- 
ing from the ground his baskets loaded with cheap 
goods, he went off with his ear attuned to his own 
musie—sad, gay, riotous, or languorous according to 
the contours of the street 
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‘Good evening to the whole company,’ said Pito 
Perez upon arrival at the store. 

His stamp was the same as I had known ten years 
earlier: a shabby frock coat with a flower in the but- 
tonhole, a cane with a nickel head, a pair of trousers 
80 baggy at the knees that he could have carried his 
¢hilden in them like a kangaroo, a riding-hat which 
was balancing itself on his disorderly mane, the color 
of old gold like the halo of a saint 

‘What about your baskets, Pito Perez!’ 

‘I’m not a salesman now. The needles and the bar 
ber combs are asleep now, like innocent children, 
I come to this gathering like those mothers who meet 
after nightfall when the children are put to bed, to 
tell one another the clever tricks of their offspring.’ 

‘What have you been doing in all the years | ha- 
ven 't seen you, Pito Perez?’ 

‘Drinking to get drunk, and afterward to cure a 
hangover until delirium tremens hits me and I fall 
down half-dead and completely unconscious in any 
gutter 

‘Death and | have been on speaking terms for a 
long time; she plays with me without hurting me. 
What dangers I have escaped, perhaps with her help! 
I fell into a river when | was drunk, for that is now 
the perfect state for me, and, without knowing how 
or when, | was saved. | have gone through battle 
fields covered with corpses, as victorious as a general 
I breathed the stench of rotting flesh and I have seen 
the eyes of the dead acquire a shine like celluloid after 
the light of thought had departed. In an ecstasy of 
alcoholic compassion | have rubbed with my hands 
the erystal-cold feet of a dead man, trying to warm 
them. When I was in the hospital | have received the 
visits of my drinking companions who came bringing 
me four eandles with a complacent smile, as though 
they were giving me a box of candy. I have listened 
to one of them condoling with me, stammering over 
my death, and asking my forgiveness because he would 
not be able to go to the cemetery with me the next 
day beeause he had to take care of some other busi- 
hess 

‘| have wept over my own sad remains with true 
grief and I have felt that there is no pain comparable 
to that of death. However, here | am, wearing my own 
mourning, and they haven’t hung up my scalp yet.’ 

‘But where have you come through such dangers?’ 

‘Figure it out for yourself. I have been a patient 
in a good number of hospitals where, if the patients 
did not die of the illness which brought them there, 
they died of hunger or of a clinical experiment, 

‘I was in the Saint Vincent de Paul Hospital and 
we patients went out into the streets begging from door 
to door, in order to keep alive. There were typhus 
victims who searcely had breath enough to lift the bed 
coverlet and who died leaning against the doors of 
houses where they had gone to beg. 

‘In the Hospital of the Holy Refuge we patients 
daneed in the garden from early in the morning, un- 
dressed except for some sheets of doubtful cleanliness 
We went out to gather greens, squashes, to cook in a 
common pot as our only food in that vegetarian so- 
ciety. It was a fantastic spectacle to see those enor- 
mous white butterflies flitting from one clump of 
greens to another—flying is the word—for there wasn’t 
a gram of meat on our whole bodies. 

‘**Comrades, try some mallows for dessert,’’ I 
ulvised them, for I was the optimist of the ward. 

‘I battled eloquently to convince my stiff table 
ompanions that the squash tasted like breast of chick- 
en. 

‘ “Rise above reality,’’ I preached to them, ‘‘and 
dine with your imaginations like the starving people 
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who give themselves imaginary banquets by looking 
into the windows of the pastry-shops. Follow my ex 
ample: I consider boiled violets an evidence of cul- 
ture; the aristocrats fancy them crystallized in suger, 
perhaps as a means of inspiring their poetic inclina- 
tions.’ 

‘I was in the hospital of Cotija and I am the only 
survivor out of twenty-eight patients. You will see 
how 

‘The director was a distinguished botanist, fre- 
quently mentioned in the medical textbooks. This emi- 
nent savant had classified more than twenty thousand 
plants among our country’s flora and he was trying 
on us their therapeutic properties, preseribing them at 
the cost of the patients. And what if a patient should 
die on a drench of bitter apple? The thing to do was 
to decrease the dose in the next case and forget the 
poor guinea pig who was sacrificed on the altar of 
science 

‘I eseaped the clutches of this famous doctor be 
cause | jumped the hospital walls in the nick of time 
The doctor ran after me, promising me that he would 
use all his science in curing me, but I shouted to him 
from a safe distance: ‘‘As a choice of poisons I'll take 
tequila.”’ ’ 

‘All right, Pito 
nesses?’ 

‘From my favorite poison tequila. According to 
the historians, kings used to adapt their bodies to the 
most potent poisons by small doses, in order to immu- 
nize themselves in advance against any attempt on 
their lives. That experiment won’t work on us drunk 
ards, for the more we drink, the more we love the 
effects of our poisonous drafts.—But I'll go on with 
the itinerary of my misadventures, 

‘Only by a miracle of Death, which so far has been 
my best friend, as I say, did I eseape from the hospi- 
tal in Morelia. A kindhearted nurse worked there. She 
was called Pelagia, and this name was an ill omen for 
the superstitious people who fell into her hands. 

‘Pelagia was born in Hoyo del Aire in the muni 
cipality of Taretan. She finished her course in a single 
day and received her title as nurse at the very mo- 
ment when she was hired as a servant in the hospital 
They put a white cap on her and an apron which 
swept the ground and they assigned her to a pavilion 
of patients, without inquiring whether there was a head 
underneath the cap and whether it contained any 
brains or was a gourd filled with pebbles from the 
brook. 

‘At the hour of the doctor's visit, Pelagia followed 
him from cot to cot, taking the prescriptions which he 
gave out to be filled later in the hospital’s pharmacy 
Pelagia talked ceaselessly of the sick people who were 
in her charge: *‘Number Thirteen didn’t sleep last 
night and in case he was hungry | brought him a sar 
dine patty, which made him comatose. Number Four 
had six very evil-smelling evacuations which I kept 
for you, doe, in case you want to examine them. Num 
ber Nine isn’t so sick now, | think. Last night he want 
ed me to rub his haunches.”’ 

‘When Pelagia came back from thé pharmacy with 
the prescriptions filled, she stopped in the door of the 
ward and called gaily, like a mother who comes back 
from a walk with candy for her children: ‘‘Here are 
the medicines. Let's see, now. Who wants pills? Who 
wants liquids? Who wants powders?’’ 

‘And she gave each patient whatever he asked for 
at the risk of killing them all. She did not like me 
because I was a ‘‘soak,’’ as she said. and therefore 
she gave me enemas prescribed for others. ‘‘For the 
writer,’’ she used to say. ‘‘Enemas because he might 
get drunk on ecapsules.’’ Perhaps that is why I did 
not give up the ghost, since they don’t preseribe very 
active poisons to go through that mouth. 

Continued on page 50 


Whence came this shower of ill- 
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THE DISTANT SHORE 


S he aimlessly tramped about the streets, im 
pelled not by the need to get somewhere but 
to run away from something, the sights along 
his lugitive way, without arresting his atten 

tion, without conscious perception, aroused vague and 
fleeting remembrances, hazy recollections, images and 
echoes of a similar remote experience, when harassed 
by a similar need to preserve an aimless motion, dri 
ven by a like compulsion, he tramped the same streets 

This was the same crowded, noisy and alien eity 
where he sought years before to find a refuge, to find 
au escape, or probably a place to lose himseif, or find 
himself anew; to emerge, from an emotional maze, 
from a seething inner chaos, and start out over a new 
road to some new destination 

It was the same city, at onee remote and fami 
liar, to which he now returned sunk, as he had been 
before, in despair, and once again he was in flight, 
or, as he dimly sensed, striving to resume the flight 
he commenced years before, Only now, though totally 
shorn of reason or comprehension, he knew that this 
was a final flight, that this time there could be no 
return, no surrender, that the severance with his 
past was complete, that there was indeed no place 
he could go back to 

There was no trace in him of conscious hope, save 
for a dim remembrance that it was in this same cits 
that he found a sense of direction, a starting point 
when he was lost; and it was this fragile remembh- 
rance, this feeling rather than a perception, that un 
consciously compelled his irresolute legs to move on 
rhe surrounding strangeness was not entirely new to 
him; he was retracing bygone footsteps; only now 
the inner strangeness, the feeling of complete and im 
penetrable solitude, of a total aloneness, rendered 
these vaguely familiar streets, like everything else 
which comprised his past existence, lost and irretric 


vable Ile wandered though these streets as one lost 


in a jungle, blindly driven by the instinet of self 
preservation, impelled by despair rather than a con 
scious hope of escape and liberation. And yet ther 
was a shadow and an echo of a former hope which 
gave him strength to move on 


That time, years befo e, he came to this city striv 
ing to regain his calm, to give himself a chance to 
reason things out to ta«e stock of things. to analvze 
his situation and to make up his mind. He tramped 
around these streets for davs harassed by the incessant 
query—Now what? Now where? until he reached a pau 
se, a crucial turn. and fonnd his way. It was through 
an eneounter with a street-walker whom he acecomna 
nied to a sordid hotel-room, and from whom, losing 
courage, he fled back to the street, that he perceived 
the answer, that he found his way out of the June'e 
Ile paid the woman and left her be wildered; but his 
own mind suddenly cleared up 

Ife decided to go back and face it squarely, to 
face it without fear or subterfuge, and to accept what 
life he'd in stere. He would go back and marry Alice 
She had waited for him three vears she had kent 
her promise, and so it was up to him to keep his. Ile 
would stop torturing himself in trving to comprehend 
her mind and heart. in trving to ascertain whether 
she was prompted by a mere sense of obligation hy 
pity, an urge for sacrifice, or actually guided bv an 
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unblemished love; he would stifle his pride and ban 
lus misgivings and marry her because he loved her, 
and that was the only thing that really counted. 

lie perceived that he had been grossly seli-cen- 
tered and deepiy conceited, that he assigned an exag- 
gerated importance to himself; that egotistically he 
singied himself out from the thousands of others whe 
went through the war and returned mutilated in body 
and spirit to confront reality and make the best ot 
it. That night, after he fled from the prostitute, he 
hurled the artificial hand that he had worn attached 
tu the stump of his arm into the shrubbery of the 
Alameda, saying to himself that he would face it, 
that he would tace it as is—here and now, 

Seven years had gone by since then—ineompre- 
hensibie years which had lost tangibility in his mind 
there were the early months of oblivious happiness, 
toliowed by a period when their life had apparentiy 
settied in a rut of stability, and the years of gradual- 
ly reawakened doubts, of gnawing suspicion and fear, 
ihe ambivalent years of hope and despair, of affec- 
tion and odium: the years of dark forebodings which 
preceded the ultimate debacle. 

Ile had tried his best to adjust himself, to erase 
from his mind the unhappy awareness of being a crip- 
ple. Ile returned to his old job in the advertising agen- 
cy and efficiently performed his task. Though he was 
not what his superiors would class as an inspired per- 
former, his steadiness and reliability assured his po- 
sition and gained him promotion. Ilis income sufficed 
for a neatly furnished apartment in a good neighbor- 
hood, a medium-price car and a part-time house-ser- 
vant. They had a small circle of friends—couples of 
more or less their own age and social position—with 
whom they spent an oceasional convivial evening; 
though being both fond of reading they usually pre- 
ferred to pass their evenings at home. They were, 
in other words, a quite normal and contented couple, 
ipparently profoundly devoted to each other, with 
childlessness as their sole probable want. 

Indeed, when their marriage arrived at its initial 
precarious stage he was inclined to attribute it to this 
want. A woman, he thought, needed a child to give 
her a veritable purpose in life. To conduct their small 
houseLo'd was a comparatively easy task, and she 
was burdened with too much idle time. So in the end 
he had to give in to her insistence that she should 
take a job. She had worked before they were married 
and there was no reason why she should not do it 
now. And though it seemed to him almost absurd, 
and he refused to admit it to himself, it was her eco- 
nomie independence, the fact that she earned money 
and eould spend it aceording to @er own desire, that 
served to ereate the feeling of distance between them. 
fle was jealous of this new independence and he re- 
sented it secretly, teartully guarding his suspicions, 
cautious'y avoiding to voice his thoughts. And this 
hidden thoughts, gradual- 
lv erected the barrier which in the end rent them 
apart 

Slowly, devastating'y, it dawned upon him that 
he had failed her, that she was ereating a life for her- 
lf which was fatally removed from his own, that the 
perfect fusion, the total unity he thonght they achie- 
ved had been a transient makeshift episode. that it 
had been a sorry delusion. He was a defective and 
deficient man, a sterile cripple who had no right te 

Continued on page 45 


cautiousness, these fearfal 
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Factory in a Garden 


AXACA,”’ declared another new friend sit- 
ting at a sidewalk café table with us, ‘‘is 
composed of ninety per cent weather, nine 
per cent gossip, and one per cent business.’’ 

Although the city is the commercial center of a 
large territory, the visitor has little awareness of bu- 
siness activity. But since at the table with us was a 
man who had flown down from Boston to do some 
wholesale buying under the guidance of his Swiss as- 
sociate from Mexico City, Myers and I went with them 
to observe the what’s-what of Oaxaca’s one per cent. 
The businessmen hailed a topless taxi and we drove 
to the ‘‘faetory district’’ at the edge of the town, 

In the midst of an avenue of trees the car stopped 
before a long one-story building with thick walls paint- 
ed a dusty pink. Through the enormous doorway we 
passed into a reception hall and then into a room pro- 
portioned like a state ballroom. Here samples and mer- 
chandise for sale were piled on tables and stacked in 
shelves. Hundreds of serapes; thousands of table- 
cloths; bathrobes and dressinggowns by the gross. 
The Bostonian and the Swiss made swift appraisals and 
began ordering two hundred of these, three hundred 
of those, a thousand of the serviettes. American manu- 
facturers could not get the materials or the workmen, 
so wholesalers flew from Boston to buy table linen and 
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embroidered blouses from Oaxaca, There was no sales- 
manship, no bargaining, virtually no hesitation about 
selection. The soft-voiced manager of the showroom 
named the price, the Swiss and the Bostonian looked 
at each other and said: ‘‘Five hundred, perhaps? 
Well, let’s make it seven hundred and fifty.’’ 

While the buying was in progress and Myers look- 
ed on, I went to see the workers at the assembly lines. 
A barefooted Indian boy with the tail of his pink- 
cotton shirt knotted jauntily in front direeted me out 
the great arched back door of the reeeption hall. Then 
he made a sweeping gesture toward the garden and 
left me to explore for myself. The place was like 
Eden in abundance of fruit and fragranee. Green- 
gold globes weighted the branches of the grapefruit 
trees. Limes and lemons and oranges made up in num- 
bers for the size they never could attain. The refresh- 
ing sharp perfume of citrus fruits mingled with the 
heavy fragrance of mango and gardenia. In the shade 
of crinkled flame-colored crepe myrtles Indian girls 
were doing embroidery. They wore white-mnuslin biou- 
ses and bright-eolored cotton skirts. Two had stopped 
their work to drink from blue tumblers at the flowing 
fountain. 

I wandered until I came to a series of long low 
wooden pavilions. From within emerged the pleasant 
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muted whir of shifting shuttles, of wooden pedals 
pushed and released. There, like musicians before 
harps or organs, sat young men before looms weaving 
cotton or linen or wool, They wore nothing except 
white duck trousers and small straw hats with upeur- 
ving brims. Their muscular backs were the color 
of wet copper. They worked steadily, with beautiful 
dexterity and without strain. They would glance at 
u drawing of the pattern they were to follow, as a sym- 
phony econduetor might glance at a musical score he 
knew well. Each man wove his stuff according to his 
own artistic interpretation of the pattern. And each 
foot of cloth came out with a bit of the youth himself 
woven into the texture and the design. To the sounds 
the weavers made with levers and pedals, birds in 
hanging wooden cages sang impromptu flutelike obli- 
watos 


I thought of a flowing line Craca Aranha had writ- 
ten about listening to ‘‘the lovely joyful musie formed 
by the noises of toil—always the same light manual 
work, humble and sweet, without the shrill seream of 
steam’’—and it did not seem sentimental here. | 
thought, too, of the noise of an American factory with 
its breathtaking machinery and great black belts crack- 
ling over the bright wheels, There the tense, stereo- 
typed workers had no more to do with the result than 
a man who turns the electric switch to heat the eggs 
in a chicken incubator. These Mexicans working al 


freseo, unstained by coal smoke, took a special joy in 
work because they were more than automatons. By 
the tightness or the looseness of a handful of threads, 
by running an extra line of orange or blue, they were 


their own masters within limits. I saw one of the older 
men regarding a square of cloth he had just fini 
shed with peculiar satisfaction, as a spider might ad 
mire an intricate web spun from its own insides.. 

I turned from the looms and the rows of copper- 
colored backs and started through the garden. Under 
an avocado tree I paused to watch the girls smiling 
and chatting as they bent over their embroidery in a 
setting more like a scene in a romantic opera than in 
a real workaday world. How long, | wondered again, 
would it be before civilization would give the death 
blow to this simple manifestation of culture’ 

Myers came out on the veranda to get me. “'! 
have just made all the expenses of my trip,’’ he said. 
‘I've bought five thousand little dusters, which I shall 
sell to a department store in Memphis. They'll be de- 
livered in time for the Christmas trade.’’ 

The Boston buyer had virtually cleaned out the 
Oaxacan manufacturer's stock on hand and for months 
to come, The manager, who was naturally gratified 
at the day's phenomenal business, wore an oddly puz 
zled expression. He did not bow us out in the really 
grand manner, because he was of newly risen middle 
class and his family had never lived in a mansion like 
this. But he shook hands with each of us, and as he 
did so, he murmured the conventional ‘Esta casa es 
suya.’’ 

” If the house wasn’t, I thought, almost everything 
in it was now. The manager’s last look implied that 
this thought had just hit him between the eyes 

‘‘Now what are the Mexicans going to do for ta 
blecloths and blankets’"’ I said as we drove away from 
the factory vue 

“That's something for them to begin thinking 
about,’’ said the Boston merchant blithely, making no- 
tes for the next day's buying 
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PRIVATE BATH AND HISTORIC NAMES 


Instead of staying at the old hotel on the plaza 
(atmospheric with faded grandeur) we had all gone 
to the recently opened Ruiz, because of more surety 
of creature comforts. Here were plenty of rooms with 
private baths. But having a bath of one’s own in 
Mexico does not preclude hazards. The first morning, 
when | was halfshaved, the water from the faucets 
suddenly stopped dead in its tracks. No swearing, no 
shaking the pipes, could coax another drop. To com- 
plete the shaving job I used half of the pint of ga- 
seous mineral water left in a bottle. That afternoon, 
when I stepped blithely into the tub and turned on the 
shower, only empty dry gasping sounds emerged. | 
twisted hot and cold faucets as far open as they would 
go and was mocked for my zeal. 

The summoned bellboy informed me that the city 
turned on the water only for certain intervals during 
the day, at which times the citizens were supposed 
to make all their ablutions and pull the toilet chains. 
The finances of the waterworks system were in a sad 
case. The sanitary-engineering job had not been so 
well done: The boy shook his head sadly, murmured. 
‘Quien sabe?’’ and reeommended patience. One could 
not be too whimsical about bathing. 

It was all very complicated. I never got the 
straight of it. My luck in gambling on the water was 
almost persistently bad. It seemed we were invariably 
off on a trip or lounging in the plaza when the water 
ran plentifully 

‘But at least,’’ said another new-made Oaxacan 
friend, ‘‘the hot water and cold water now come out 
where they should. When the hotel was first opened, 
it was discovered that the plumber had got his signals 
mixed. Boiling water came up in the bowls of the 
toilet and down from the shower. There was cold wa- 
ter only for the tub, and nothing but wind from the 
laboratory faucets. If old Porfirio Diaz had been Pre- 
sident for another quarter-century, we Mexicans might 
have become really proficient in plumbing.”’ 

It seemed remarkable that from the two small 
cities of Morelia and Oaxaca had come the greater pro- 
portion of famous names of Mexican history. The 
towns were approximately the same size, the guide- 
books putting each of them as low as thirty thousand 
in population and neither larger than forty thousand. 
Morelia was the birthplace of José Maria Morelos and 
Agustin de Iturbide, while the careers of Miguel Hi- 
dalgo and Lazaro Cardenas were closely associated 
with the city. From Oaxaea had come the two out- 
standing Mexicans of the last half of the nineteenth 
century: Benito Juérez and Porfirio Diaz. 

Though the visitor is never shown anything that 
does honor to the memory of Diaz, who ruled Mexico 
for thirty-odd years, a statue of Juadrez dominates the 
beautiful hillside park that looks down on the city 
from the north. And in recent years the house in 
which Juarez lived as a servant to a friar has been 
reconstructed and turned into a liberal shrine. 

The theft of a sheep was the turning-point in Jua- 
rez’s career, and the course of Mexican history was 
marked by the event. This pureblooded Zapotec In- 
dian was born in the VUaxacan village of San Pablo 
Guelatao. Left an orphan at four, he was reared by 
his father’s brother, who could not afford to give him 
schooling. ‘‘Sinece my parents left me no patrimony,’”’ 
Juarez wrote, ‘‘and my uncle lived from his own labor, 
! had to work in the fields as soon as I reached the 
use of reason.’’ Until he was twelve he tended sheep 
on the mountainsides about a lovely lake called *‘The 
Enchanted.”’ 

In the year 1818, on a Wednesday, September 16, 
the date fated shortly to become Mexico’s Independen- 
ee Day because of Father Hidalgo’s Grito de Dolores, 
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some muleteers journeying by from Oaxaca stole one 
of Judrez’s sheep. Spurred by the fear of his uncle’s 
fury and desiring to make something more of himself 
than a shepherd, he resolved to go to Oaxaca, where 
an older sister was a cook in the house of an Italian 
merehant. With nothing but his palm-leaf rain cape 
for luggage, the lad walked the forty-two miles to the 
capital, and passed the first milestone on his great 
eareer, The Italian family fed him and got a Francis- 
can friar to keep him as a kind of servant apprentice 
in a little house four minutes’ walk from the plaza 
this Antonio Salanueva resided, and made his living 
by binding books. Benito helped him with his trade, 
besides doing the chores. In return the Franciscan 
taught the boy how to read and write. His aptitude 
was 80 remarkable that soon the friar was teaching him 
Spanish grammar and arithmetic. Within three years 
young Benito had entered the Seminary of Oaxaca, 
where his classmates made sport of his country ways. 
When the time came to take up the study of theology 
the friar discovered the strong will of his ward, who 
was to be a future President of Mexico. The young 
man scorned religious dogma and begged to study 
jurisprudence. In January 1834, the Indian was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Shortly after, he married the daugh- 
ter of the Italian merehant. And at forty-one he be- 
came governor of the state at a time when Mexico was 
a violent hotbed of struggle between conservative and 
liberal forces. Despite the vicisitudes and exile and 
hairbreadth escapes from death that came into the fa- 
bric of his life, Judérez became the foremost Mexican 
liberal of his time. It was he who dispossessed the Ro- 
man Catholie Church of its rich holdings, and he whose 
dogged will rid the country of the French domin- 
ation 


“The blows which | suffered,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and 
which I saw inflicted almost daily upon unprotected 
persons who complained against the arbitrary action 
of the privileged classes consorting with civil autho- 
rity, proved to me beyond doubt that society would 
never be happy so long as the latter groups continued 
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to exist ... | was confirmed in my preposition of work 
ing constantly to destroy the doleful power of the 
privileged classes.’’ 

In the reconstructed little house of the Francis 
can there are few relics of the former houseboy. And 
the fact that Judrez may have used a certain pen 
or have worn a certain hat seems somehow unstirring 
Of all the material objects associated with his corpo- 
reality the one I would like to have seen preserved 
under glass was the palm-leaf rain cape in which the 
shepherd boy made his fateful flight. But the palm 
leaves had become moldy dust long before Benito’s 
dark brow was wreathed with enduring laurel. 

When I left the house where the genius was in- 
cubated, I knew there was no need to inquire for a 
memorial to the other Oaxacan boy who became world- 
famous. The revolutionaries after 1910 had seen to it 
that Porfirio Diaz was discredited, for the radical de- 
mocrat had turned into a conservative after he got in 
power. Born twenty-two years after Judrez, in a third. 
class inn run by his parents, and left fatherless at 
three, the mestizo Diaz, with half Mixtee blood, knew 
poverty almost as bitter as the full-blooded Zapotec. 
In some respects their careers were parellel. As a lad 
Diaz was resourceful at making his living while going 
to school. He too was intended for the priesthood, 
and he too turned to the law. He studied civil rights 
under Judrez himself. Just as he finished his studies, 
the turbulence of the time turned him to soldiering. 
He became one of the most valorous fighters Mexico 
has known, rising to be brigadier general early in his 
thirties, and winning strategic battles for Judrez. 

At length the Oaxaca compatriots became enemies, 
and Diaz ran for the Presidency against Judrez, who 
had already held two terms of office. When Diaz 
finally became President himself, he did not relinquish 
his power for thirty-five years. Mexico made pheno- 
menal material progress under his administration, but 
the masses were neglected. Diaz, who had been born 
of the people, proved to have no interest in them. 
Only the handful of the Mexican upper classes mourn- 
ed his death in France in 1915. Laid to rest in the 
Paris cemetery of Montparnasse, he has as his only 
monument an urn filled with the Oaxacan earth from 
which he sprung. 
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Sun at Veracruz 


By Rosalie Moore 


L AND of the lorded stones 

And libertied crab, let us stay 
Till the mind moves in its surt 

To the eolors of days and times, 
And houses yellow with meals in them 
Laid and abandoned, and blue 
Looking out at doors, 

And time by the melon, the sky 

Not halved, quartered, or blinked 
But in thinking 

The land crab meddles and moves.”’ 





By moon the sand’s wet picture 
Under the palm’s wheel 


“At noon the ocean flying with hats 
The windows, sheets to the draft 
And ships in the eyes 


The distance is white and hard 
And site of the shark. 


Mover of ships and remover, 
Sea without side 

The tropie absolute glare 

Is the fish of brass. 

Is the seizer 


The sun that belonged to Cortés, Sefior, is yours 
Sky without shield 
But his. 








How is your Nahuatl? 


AND give mea couple of pounds of those nice 


tomatoes, please.’ 

You may not know it, but you are speak- 

ing Nahuatl—the language of the ancient 
Aztee Empire, when you say that. Look up tomato in 
Webster’s Collegiate and you will find (Sp. tomate 
fr. Nahuat! tomat! 

Many of the old Mexican words ended in tl--a 
sound almost impossible for anyone to pronounce ex 
cept an Aztec. It is pronounced like the tl in out 
look, without a vowel sound between. Spaniards and 
English-speaking people could say the tl in the mid 
die of a word. but the Aztees used these two letters 
often—to start or finish a word. That was tough 


The tomato was indigenous to Mexico and when 
the Snaniards prrived thev had no other choice than 
take it into their laneuare, merely chaneine the end- 
ine to te. Somehow, in becoming anglicized the final 
e heeame 0 

Perhans von are eoine to have a really de luxe 

ealad. Yon add, ‘‘And T’'ll take two of those avoea 
dos.’”’ 
Oh! oh! There vou go. speaking Nahnat! aeain! 
The aveecado was also native to Mexieo. The Nahuat! 
word for this delicaev was auacatl. It got its name 
from its oval shape and the Avtees sunerstitiously 
thought it was an anhrodisiae This iden is still com- 
mon in Mexieo and the United States. The Spaniards 
again dnueked that tl ending and chaneed it to agua- 
eate, which beeame avocado in English 


By Lowel! Harmer 


Many corsider Nahuatl! to be a language dead 
since the conquest of Mexico in 1521. However, the 
proud Mexicans were only converted to Spanish 
slowly. Millions of them still speak only their origi- 
nal tongues of Nahuatl, Zapotec, or one of the many 
lesser-known tongues. Other Mexicans speak Spanish 
as well as their original tongues 


. o *. 


Although Spanish became the official and most 
common language of Mexico, there was also an in- 
filtration in the other direction. Hundreds of Aztec 
words worked into Spanish. And scores of them went 
into English either directly or through the interme- 
diary of the Spanish tongue 

The reason for this inflitration was obvious. The 
great new land of Mexico had hundreds of strange 
trees, plants, birds, foods, animals, and articles of 
appare!, which the Spaniards had never seen and had 
no words for, What eould be more natural than to 
take the Aztee words for them? 

Out of curiosity I sat down to Webster’s Colle 
giate Dictionary for forty-five minutes and came up 
with the selection of Nahuat! words, which have pass 
ed into our language 

Do you want to add piquaney to that salad? How 
about some chili powder? The chili pepper is an 
other ancient Mexican contribution to the tables of 
the world. The word chili came to us almost un 
changed from the Nahuatl word ehilli. American 
companies take this hot little vegetable, cook it with 
meat and beans, and put it in eans labeled chili econ 
earne for your groceryman’s shelves 
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And if you are serving chocolate with your lunch, 
you are reverting to the old tongue of Mexico again 
The dictionary says: (Sp. fr. Nahuatl ehoed-latl). That 
is something else the world did without until Mexico 
was discovered. Perhaps a dash of vanilla? Vanilla 
is not a Nahuatl word. In this case the Spaniards coin- 
ed their own word for a plant and a flavor which 
was not known until Mexieo was discovered. The 
world’s best vanilla still grows along the Veracruz 
cosat, although the plant now is also raised in other 
parts of the world 


Our word cacao is also from the Nahuatl caca 
huat!l which means: the seed 

And how about those cans of tamales in your 
Most people think tamales are a ‘‘Spanish 
dlish.’’ Not at all. The Emperor Montezuma used to 
feast on them in Tenochtitlan, They are still strictly 
Mexican (and now American One ean travel the 
length and breadth of Franeo’s country Without once 
seeing a tamale. The Aztee word is little changed 
It was tamalli. Yes, of course, it is in our English dic 
tionary 

If you have lived in the southwestern states o! 
the U.S. you have eaten tacos, tortillas, tostadas, com 
puestas, and dozens of other dishes in ‘‘Spanish cafes 
Like the tamales, these foods are strictly Mexican 
not Spanish. You will remember that the basie ingr« 
dients for these foods were unknown until Mexice 


store’ 


wars cliseov ered 
lis all Mexiean 
Do you chew gum sometimes after dinner! Chiele, 
another English word for it, eame to us through Span 
ish from Nahuatl Yes, chewing gum is another an 
cient Aztee American eivill 


They are made of corn, tomatoes, ch 


contribution to modern 
zation 

Chiele comes from the sapodilla or sapota plant 
These are both English words in the dictionary. They 
refer to both the plant and the delicious tropical 
fruit. The original for these words was the Nahuat! 
There was that impossible tl again 
Meseal, like such 


teapot! 

Or perhaps a drink after eating? 
other exotic drinks as vodka and sehnapps, has now 
taken its place on the shelves of our more complete 
liquor stores--and in our language. The word comes 
from the Nahuatl mexealli (a drink). [t is distilled 
from the juice of a century plant. Its cousin, tequila, 
though well remembered by many Americans, some 
how hasn't vet made the grade in Webster's Colle 
winte 


Perhaps you think that ancient Mexico gave us 
only names of foods and drinks? All right, how about 
coyote, the prairie wolf of the western states? The ori 
ginal Nahuatl word was covotl Then there is the 
lesert shrub of the west called the coyotillo. Jt is also 
in the dictionary and also comes from ecoyot! 

And speaking of animals, how about the ocelot 
It is that beautiful great vellow cat with the black 
markings. Webster says it is abbreviated from the 
Nahuatl word thalocelotl We just grabbed a hand 
ful out of the middle of that tongue-twister 

Then there is the word cacomistle or cacomixtle 
in the dictionary. Perhaps vou think ‘‘there ain't no 
such animal.’’ Well, back in 1947 I was visiting some 
friends in Mexico City one morning and drinking a 
cold beer. | had what Mexicans call politely a eruda, 
and Americans call more bluntly—a hangover. My 
host asked me to step out in his patio and see his pet 
I went, all innocence, thinking it was a cat or a dog 
Instead, a nightmarish creature which looked like a 
cross between an ant-eater, a raccoon, and a monkey, 
swarmed at me, twined its thick tail around my legs, 
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and bit me on the ankle. After that experience with a 
hangover and a ecacomixtle I have become almost a 
teetotaler since. Our English word was originally the 
Nahuat! tlaemiztle. It was horrible either in English 
or Nahuatl 


Nahuat! has even worked into the world’s mone- 
tary system. The quetzal is the standard of exchange 
in the Republic of Guatemala. It is worth one U. S 
dollar. The quetzal is named after the beautiful tro- 
pieal bird with the long green tail. The Nahuatl word, 
quetzalli meant tail feathers 

And Nahuatl has made its mark on wearing ap- 
parel At the beach do you wear huaraches, those won 
derfully comfortable Mexican sandals? This is another 
word which is not in Webster's Collegiate, but it ean 
be found on the advertising pages of many American 
magazines. The Aztees were wearing huaraches when 
Cortés arrived 

Do you remember during the rubber shortage in 
World War IL that America planted hundreds of acres 
of guayule as a substitute? Guayule is a corruption 
of the Nahuatl quauholli, which means plant gum. An- 
other plant which came into prominence in the recent 
years Was ixtle (or istle). When the Japanese took 
the Philippines our supply of Manila cordage was 
stopped. The fiber of the ixtle plant was one of the 
substitutes we used for string and rope making. The 
original Nahuatl spelling was iehtli 

What would the writers of the horse operas do 
without the word mesquite’? This famous plant of 
the western states is a corruption of the Nahuatl miz 
quil. And the beautiful chieo or chiealote poppies of 
the western deserts were originally called chiealotl in 
the tongue of the Aztees 

Iwo other Nahuatl words that | stumbled on, 
while spending those erty five minutes with Web- 
ster, were toevalli and teosine. The beginnings of both 
these words, teo, meant God in Nahuatl. This is cu 
rious, as the word is similar to the word for God in se- 
languages. Greek: Theos, Latin: Deo, 
Spanish, Dios, French: Dieu. There was no commu 
nication between Europe and ancient Mexico and yet 
the Nahuatl and Mediterranean words for God were 
just slightly different. Ilundreds of huge stone py: 
amids of the Aztees are still standing. The temples 
atop are called teoeallis, literally God's house. Teo 
sine is a maize-like fodder grass which is indigenous to 
Mexieo. Logieally enough, the original Nahuatl spell 
ing was teocentli or God's maize 

Although many Nahuat! words are used in Eng 
lish this beautiful tongue has colored Spanish even 
more, Peanuts were not known until Mexico was dis 
covered, The Aztecs called them caeahuates and the 


veral other 


Spaniards merely adopted the word as it stood. The 
petate is the woven reed mat which is even today used 


by the Aztees. Among other uses, it is wrapped about 
the dead before burial. So when a Mexican has a hang 
oiten uses the Spanish-Nahuatl idiom: Me 
‘lt am dying,’’ or more exactly, *‘! 
am being wrapped in a petate.”’ 

The famous Mexican palace, which in former years 
was the Presidents’ residence, is situated on Chapul 
tepee Hill. Chapul is Nahuatl for grasshoppers, and the 
word for grasshopper is usually langosta, but in Me 
xieo, the word is still Chapulin 

Incidentally, the ending tepee or tepetl which is 
so common in Mexican place nages partly explains the 
meaning of the great voleano, Popoeatepetl. Popoca 
means smoking, and the tepet! means, of course, mount- 
ain. Smoking mountain, or voleano. 

I will let you get back to that tomato and avoca- 
do salad, now. But don't forget that it is strictly Na 
huat!l . 


over he 
estoy petateando 





The Signature 


VELINO had come to say that the papers for 
his land I proposed to buy from him were now 
in order, and on the appointed day I picked 
him up to drive into Guadalajara to see my 

lawyer. He showed me his daughter's signature on the 
papers 

Avelino does not often go to the eity, and he was 
a little flustered. First of all we went to the market, 
for, with the posada now full, | had a huge list from 
Candelaria, and another from Cayetano, who keeps 
such things as DDT and kerosene, and in addition I 
had to get everything from liquor to soap. It is not 
often possible to park the ear very near the Corona 
market, and anyone buying for many days ahead has 
far more than he can carry. But this diffien!ty is 
catered for. A seore of boys, of any age from ten to 
fifteen, roam the market, offering to serve as porters 
They have no fixed tariff; vou tip aceording to load 
and distance. They have a communal store of big 
round wicker baskets that they carry on their heads 
and the loads they ean take are astonishing. One boy 
of thirteen I know thinks nothing of carrying about 
twenty pounds of vegetables, two four-pound cans 
of cooking oil and three five-liter demijohns of tequi- 
la. But you must take a little care, for it is a point 
of honor to say that no load is too heavy, and a skin 
ny little shaver may undertake to carry half a mile 
a burden he oughtn't to earry half a block 

As I was walking to the market. I met one of 
these boys, carrying on his head a full basket. He 
spotted me and suddenly ran across the street, leaving 
his current employer gaping 


By Dene Chandos 


Are you going to the market, sefior?’ 

“Ves.” 

Will you use me?”’ 

‘Yes, if you're around when I get there 

‘Will you go, as usual, straight to that Sebas 
tiana, she of the vegetables?’’ 

‘** Probably Pe 

This business over, he rejoined his startled em 
ployer, who had no douht fancied that he was making 
off with her goods. | continued slowly toward the 
market, and when I arrived the boy was there. He 
was carrying a basket and following another market- 
ing woman. He took no notice of me at all 

| made my purchases and hired another boy to 
carry them to the Ilotel Morales, where I am allowed 
to keep them for the day in the icebox. Then I found 
1 had lost Avelino 

| returned to the ear, but he wasn’t there. Then 
1 went back to the hotel, for | had explained to him 
that it was there we were going to meet the lawyer 
in the afternoon, but Avelino wasn’t there either. 
Nor were my purchases 

“Oh, yes, sefior,’’ they said, when I telephoned 
the market, ‘‘they must have arrived by now. The 
boy left an hour ago. It was that Paquito. He is of 
confidence, sefior, and his mother has a crooked leg, 
but she is always here on Fridays to se!! her little 
painted turtles of the eoast.’’ 

1 waited about the hotel for an hour, and then 
I shopped for a few things that were conveniently 
near at hand. There was stil] no sign of Avelino, nor 
of my paree's. I had a drink, and then lunehed off 
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excellent omelet. Now good grating cheese is dif 
fieult to find in Guadalajara, and even then it’s ex 
wnsive, | asked the waiter if he knew where that 
cheese was olftainable, and he called the housekeeper 


om the kitehen 


this is a very fine class of 
cheese. But who knows where it came from, seflor 
You see, it was delivered to the kitchen in a big par 
el of groceries and bags of many other little curio 


(oh, ves,’’ she said, * 


sities that | hadn't ordered. Oh, ves, it is of the most 


And so it was. My lost groceries, mstead of being 
eft at the front office, had been delivered to the kit 
chen. I had eaten my own cheese 


After lunch | went up to the market again to 
vok for Avelino. In the city nowadays it is rare to 
we a man dregsed in his sort of ranchero clothes, and 
many people thad seen him, in different places. 1 
voked in all the cantinas eating booths, and at last, 
a block from the market, | found him, eating a cu 
cumber that had been cut so that it opened like a 
flower, and bandying pleasantries with a whore who 
was leaning out of an upper window. She was telling 
him that it as too early in the day, and he was say 
ing that five pesos was very dear anyway, a city pri 
e for gringos 


| got him away, and we went on to the appoint 
ment with the lawyer, an old man with a beaked nose 
ind a bald head crowned by a great brown mole. He 
voked at the papers Avelino had brought. The daugh 
ter had signed in the right places 


‘She's not married?’’ he asked. ‘‘Beeause if she 
is. her husband might object to the transaction, and we 


had better have his signature tou.’’ 


“Gh no, she’s not married,’’ said Avelino 
Does she live with you ey 

‘No, not any more,”’ 
Where does she live?’ 

She doesn't live any more,’’ said Avelino. ‘She 
died three months ago. She was in a truck that turned 
over and fell right down a barranea.”’ 

Tears came into his eyes, and he made the sign 
Che lawyer stared, seratching the mole 
on the crown of 


ot the eross 


‘is head. 
tut here's her signatute, dated the day before 
vesterday 
Yes, just as you said.’’ 


But how ean she have signed it if she died three 
months ago? 


‘She didn't sign it,"’ said Avelino. ‘*I wrote the 
name myself, with great care, in the presence of my 
friend Don Prisciliano Pérez, who witnessed it.”’ 


MATEO 


| HAVE six years and my mama says if you don't 

want to buy these eggs, and will you please put the 
centavos in this handkerchief and make a big knot 
such as | ean’t undo and spend them 


Since this breathless sentence of his first visit Ma- 
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teo has spoken to ine once again. Ile comes twice a 
week. [lis lips are buttoned, and his face assumes a 
worried look while | am counting the eggs out of his 
little vellow wicker basket. | believe he thinks that if 
| drop one he will somehow be to blame, for the mo 
ment | have finished he smiles. His apple-pink face 
gets plumber and pinker, and his smile broadens and 
deepens until his face is no longer big enough to con 
tain it and it overflows. But he never speaks. 


The servants say he never speaks to them, Ile 
vpens the door, peers inside for a moment, and walks 
through the patio and on into the living room or whet 
ever L happen to be. He will go all over the house 
intil he finds me. The dogs don't like him. They char 
ge him, baying like a pack, but he doesn’t seem to 
mind. He holds his miniature sarape up to his face 
and stands perfectly still while they bark and snift 
all round him, and then he advances slowly to where 
! am sitting, holding the basket of eggs out in one 
hand and the handkerchief for the centavos in the 
ot.er 


One morning Mateo’s mother brought him to me 
with a deep eut on his knee. 


‘Ile was playing and fell and did this,’’ she said 
She told me the name of the child with whom he'd 
been playing when the accident happened, the name 
of the child’s father, on whieh side of the street he 
had fallen, and whose fault it was. And then, from 
the folds of her rebozo, she produced a bloodstained 
stone And this,’’ she said, *‘is what he fell on.”’ 


Mateo never said a word 
| washed the wound, and then I went to feteh 
the aleohol 


Mateo,”’ I said, ‘‘this is going to hurt you, but 
or a moment 


Mateo continued to look at the ground, keeping 
his leg rigidly in the position I had put it. He squirm 
cd a little, and the tears began to pour down his 
iace. Dut he never made a sound. And when I gave 
him a piece of candy, he spread out a clean handker 
chief on the floor and put the eandy in it for his mo 
ther to tie a big knot 


‘Ile is a good boy,’’ his mother said 
give war.’’ 


‘Ile doesn’t 


Indio children don’t give war. They are very 
self-contained, and if they eannot find a friend to 
play with, they will play by themselves for hours, 
making their own primitive toys out of leaves and 
sticks. | made a top with a match and a Coca-Cola cap, 
and Mateo spun it tirelessly while I talked with his 
mother. Since then I have seen Coca-Cola caps spin- 
ning all over the viilage. 


In the afternoon Mateo appeared again. This 
time he came with eggs. I counted them and asked 
about his leg. Ile smiled and held it up for me to 
But when | gave him the money for the eggs, 
the worried scow! returned; he looked at me uuncer- 
tainly for a moment and toddled away without the 
money. In the doorway he turned and spoke. 


ace 


‘I go and ecome.”’ he said. 
Ihe had forgotten to bring the handkerchief 














IN THE PLAZA. Water Color. 


eran: a Village of Mexico 


HE community of Cherén may be viewed in seve 
ral ways. There are, first of all, the physical at 
tributes of the town, its layout, subdivisions, and 
boundaries. There are the objective characteris- 
tics of the people who occupy the area, their numbers, 
demographic charaeteristics, and groupings. Yet other 
aspects of the e¢mmunity are the bonds which hold 
it together and the groupings within which the indi- 
vidual functions-as a part of the larger entity—the 
family, the kinship group, the various institutions such 
as the compadrazgo. The organization of the commu 
nity politically is also of great importance : the strue- 
ture of government, its management, organization, 
functions, and obligations. Vinally, there looms impor 
tant in Cheran the ceremonial and religious organiza 
tion 
Cheran is. first of all. a municipio, an administra 
tive unit, smaller than the usual county in the United 
States but having somewhat similar characteristics. 
The ordinary municipio in Michoacdn consists of a 
cabecera or head town, somewhat similar to our coun 
ty seat in functions. In most Tarascan municipios 
about half the population live in the cabecera. Subor 
dinate to the cabecera ordinarily are a number of te 
nencias, Villages of several hundred to more than a 
thousand population, and rancherias or other small 
units. All these subordinate units are administere+| 
from the eabecera through local appointed delegates, 
the jefes de tenencia. Theoretically the residents in 
the tenencias and other units play an equal part with 
the inhabitants of the cabecera; in practice, govern 
ment is controlled from the cabecera 
The municipio has fairly well defined boundaries, 
although there are usually disputes with neighboring 
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communities. Thus Cherian currentiy has disputes with 
Cherandstico and Arantepacua. The boundaries are 
marked in various ways. In the cultivated areas the 
boundaries are marked with stone walls. Where water 
courses form the boundaries, no markers are placed, 
but in the woods, a strip 4 or 5 meters wide is cleared 
along the boundary. This is done by communal labor, 
and when the line needs clearing again an assembly 
is called and a day fixed for the work. Every male 
is supposed to go. The Municipal Representative is 
supposed to lead the party 

Cherin is a compact and essentially urban settle 
ment with a population of about 5,000. Few North 
Americans, unfamiliar with the eoncentrated settle 
ment forms of Mexican towns would imagine it con 
tained anything like this population. There are no 
suburbs and very little straggling out of houses from 
the main center. Around the outskirts the lots are 
a little bigger and the density of population is less 
but the transition from town to open fields is never 
theless abrupt 

The layout of the town is undistinguished. A cen 
tral plaza with a fountain, portales or sidewalks cov 
ered with arches about it, municipal building, schoo! 
priest's residence, and ehurch may be duplicated in 
hundreds of Mexican towns. The plaza is not today 
the center of the settlement geographically. Undoub- 
tedly the town has grown sinee the time of its found- 
ing, and beeause of the deep barranea to the north, 
expansion has been in the other directions, leaving 
the plaza north of the present center of town by two 
ov three blocks 

Radiating from the plaza is a network of streets 
laid ont in a reetangular grid which makes only mi 
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nima!l coneessions to the irregularities of the terrain 
The enclosed blocks or manzanas are utilized as ad 
ministrative divisions of the town 

A larger subdivision than the block is furnished 
by the barrio. These divisions function in re.ation to 
elections, office holding, and certain municipal and 
ceremonial obligations 


The barrios show very few differences, Paricutin 
is less populated, Las larger lots, and is said formerly 
to have been more isolated and backward, with fewer 
people speaking Spanish. The staff of the investiga- 
tion all had the impression that this is still true to 
some extent, although little conerete evidence could 
be secured, Certainty, as the staff can well attest, 
the dogs of Parieutin are far less socialized than those 
of the remainder of the town, 

Membership in the barrio is based entirely on 
residence. Property owners who reside in another 
barrio have barrio obligations only in the place of 
residence, There is no rivalry between barrios nor any 
instances in which barrios act as units on their own 
initiative. All the functions of the barrio appear to 
be derived from the municipio. There is no evidence 
whatever that the barrio has anything to do with re 
guiating marriage or other seciai reimuonships. Even 
barrio chapels are lacking. In all probability the sub- 
divisions are of Spanish origin and the only reason 
for suspecting otherwise lies in the mention of barrios 
by early Spanish writers in nearby areas, 

Information coneerning the age composition of the 
Cheradn population is limited. The only source of ace 
quate information is provided by the voting lists for 
the 1940 election for two barrios and interview. This 
information applies only to men of voting age 

Birth records are probably correct for all live 
births. There is some possibility that many stillbirths 
were not reported either in the birth statistics or the 
death statisties. Although a fine is levied against per- 
sons known to have buried a stili-born chiid without 
registering the faet in the municipio, the fine is nomi- 
nal, and municipal authorities believe that probably 
the majority of stillbirths are not reported. 

For the years 1936-39, inclusive, these were 690 
registered births in Cherian. The sex ratio was very 
nearly | |, with 347 male births and 545 female 
births. It is of interest that great excess of female 
births occurred in 1936, reaching a peak in June of 
that year, while a considerable excess of male births 
occurred in 1939, also reaching a peak in June, 

Inasmuch as many Cheran residents are today sen- 
sitive about the early age of marriages and it is known 
that the ages given for young persons about to be 
married are often exaggerated, the data underscore 
the early age of marriage, In round number, 2 pereent 
of girls married were only 13, 15 percent were 17. 
Only 2 pereent of girls married were aged 20. It is 
signifieant that no marriages were recorded for girls 
aged 21 or 22. In all probability all, or nearly all, 
marriages recorded after this age were remarriages 

The earliest age recorded for married males is 14, 
this age group comprising 0.7 percent of the total male 
marriages. llowever, there is reason to believe that 
the age of males is falsified at marriage more than 
that of females. Most marriages, according to the sta- 
tistics, take place at 16 or after; 8 percent of males 
marry at the age of 16, Five percent were married at 
17, 21 pecent at 18, 8 percent at 19, and 10 percent 
at 20. None were married at age 24, but 6 percent were 
married at 25. Some marriages listed at this age are 
probably remarriages, and certainly few first marria- 
ges take place after 25. The emphasis placed upon 
marriage as a normal state is indicated by the con- 
siderable age of some persons married, Two women 
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and two men are shown as married at 60, while one 
man is shown as married at 80 and another at 82. 

No particular season of marriage preference is 
evident if marriage frequencies are analyzed by 
months, despite assertions that most marriages take 
place in the winter after harvest. Evidently marriages 
take place when people have resources, regardless of 
the time of year. The fluctuations from year to year 
probably could be accounted for in terms of variable 
economic conditions. It must be remembered that the 
month of marriage reported is the time of the civil 
registry and church wedding. Probably the majority 
of marriages are consummated before these events. 

In addition to the statistical data, even earlier 
marriages are believed to take place. One girl, whose 
age was alleged by several peop'e independently to be 
only 15, had four children. Gossip told of another 
ease of a girl of 10 years who was ‘‘half married,’’ 
that is. the groom's parents did not yet permit him 
to sleep with his wife. But at the age of 14 the girl 
was said to have had two children. Before the Taras- 
cans are censured for the practice of such early mar- 
riages, it should be borne in mind that Bishop Quiroga, 
who had so much influence on the Taraseans, in his 
ordinances authorized the marriage of boys over 14 
and girls over 12. 


Data on family composition and fertility were ob- 
tained by interviews from 53 families where the wife 
was 47 years of age or older and had not borne child- 
ren recently. The data again are not entirely reliable 
heeause of a tendency not to count deceased children 
until urged. Almost aiways emotion was manifested 
upon recalling a specifie child. Women were more 
commonly able to supply the names of deceased child- 
ren. It is the impression of the interviewers that the 
lata presented are fairly accurate for all children bap- 
tized but that stillbirths and perhaps death before bap- 
tism were not counted 

Although most Cherdn informants believed fami- 
lies were small through the small. number of child- 
births, the data indicate an average of 5.2 births per 
woman. No case of a childless woman was encounter- 
ed in interviewing, although some exist in Cheran. If 
the failure to report stillbirths is taken into account, 
it is probable that Cherin women would rank fairly 
high in fertility. The small family size consequently 
is due to deaths rather than to lack of births. Data 
from the same families indieated only 2.7 children 
living at the time the data were collected, indicating 
nearly half of all children born had already died, 

As might be expected, the highest death rate is in 
children under 1 year of age (probably higher than 
shown when unrecorded stillbirths are taken into aec- 
count). The second highest rate is in the period from 
1 to 9 years of age. For adults, the periods from 30 
to 39 years and 60 to 69 years appear to be the most 
critical. Again, however, ages are only estimates and 
must not be considered as accurate. There were no 
doctors in Cherdn at the time these data were collee- 
ted. Generally. the cause of death was provided by 
the relative registering the death, at the insistence of 
the Seeretary that he had to put down something for 
his records to the State authorities. Epidemics of 
whooping coigh and smallpox are clearly recorded, 
howeve;y. 

Knowledge of emigration is necessary to under- 
stand the Cherdin population situation. Virtually all 
the emigration has been to the United States; relati- 
vely few persons appear to have emigrated either to 
other parts of Mexico or to other Tarasean towns. Tm- 
pressionistically, it would appear that a very consider- 
able portion of the Cheran population has been in the 
United States. Probably very few families either have 
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not been in the United States or do not have some 
fairly close relative who is or has been in this country. 
Too small a sample was taken for statistical data on 
this point to be valid, but of 28 males interviewed spe 
cifically with reference to emigration, 25 had been in 
the United States. Discussion of the motivations, char 
acter, and personal significance of this migration will 
be given in a later article. 


_ Although many Cheran residents have emigrated, 
few persons have immigrated. A tanner from Aranza 
and a butcher from Chilchota, two tilemakers, two 
school teachers, the secretary, and the tax collector are 
the only persons known to have settled in the town 
in recent years. Of these, only the first two reeard 
themselves as permanent residents. Most outsiders are 
treated as citizens and there is no bar to purchase of 
land by outsiders. However, if land is for sale, owners 
ure expected to offer it first to local residents. 


If the Cheraén population continues to inerease to 
the point that land becomes scarce, it will be interest- 
ing to observe whether an emigration pattern again 
develops. The World War may well have caused a 
new migration to the United States, for many persons 
were eager to return if they could be sure of employ- 
ment. Such a movement, however, would not have the 
sociological significance of a movement arising more 
direetly out of local conditions. There is no tendency 
as yet to develop primogeniture in farm holdings. 
Should farm holdings become so reduced in size as to 
be indivisible from the Cherdn viewpoint, though, it 
is possible that some such pattern as that of the Irish 
peasant or the French Canadian might develop the 
more readily, in view of the already existing tradition 
of migration. 

Class or caste stratification is almost unknown 
in Cheran. There still remains much of the tradition 
of town unity so characteristic of Mexican Indian and, 
to some extent, of rural Mestizo towns. There is much 
talk of rich and poor but, as indicated in the diseus- 
sion of economies, a rich man is one who harvests 50 
to 100 eargas of maize. A list made out by a ‘‘radical’”’ 
informant contained 14 names, and several people to 
whom the list was shown agreed that it was approxi- 
mately correct. Fourteen ‘‘ricos’’ in a town of some 
5,000 is hardly a class, particularly when the standards 
are so low. Formerly these wealthy men would have 
tended to oecupy most of the town offices, but today 
this is not the case. As one informant put it, ‘‘ We now 
eleet moderately poor people as persons who know 
work and necessity better and who will thus better 
discharge the work of their office.’’ Wealthy men are 
still aceorded a modicum of respect and relatively lit- 
tle envy. Only two of the rich men are considered to 
have inherited all their property, and the others are 
believed to have reached their present state either 


wholly or partly by their own efforts. This fact also 
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probably limits envy and dislike. The only oceasion 
when the wealthy form a group is at State and natio- 
nal elections, when, with the storekeepers and a few 
others, they are apt to be on the more conservative 
side. 


The most influential group at present in Cheraén 
is probably not the wealthy, but the middle class- 
people who were valiant in fighting against the pseudo- 
agrarians who once dominated the village, who help 
the village with money when things are needed, and 
who ‘‘think and speak better.’’ As a matter of fact, 
the leader of this group is relatively poor. 

The informant who was most class-conscious ad- 
initted in casual conversation that the divisions exist- 
ing in the town were essentially the result of indivi- 
dual likes and dislikes and personal ambitions. In this 
unguarded conversation, he admitted that class and 
ideological differences were of very little importance. 


To the outside observer. however, the situativa is 
not so simple. Even though class distinctions are of 
little significance, nevertheless persons with little or 
no land who work as laborers or sharecroppers receive 
much less respect in conversation, It must be admit 
ted, however, that so far as our information and ob- 
ervations went, they are never disparaged to their 
face. In addition, there are two men who seem to be 
pariahs to whom no one pays attention. They work 
as professional water carriers and porters for the most 
part and seem very poverty-stricken, sometimes beg- 
ging at houses for food. Little could be learned about 
them either in conversation or from others. Neverthe- 
less, their isolation may not be intentional. One of our 
assistants had apparently never paid attention to them; 
after we pointed out their peculiar position, the assis- 
tant always made it a point to speak to them when- 
ever he passed them on the street, although no one 
else did so 


The nearest approach to class groupings is that 
persons seem to associate mostly with individuals who 
are their own age mates and of the same economic 
class. Circumstances were not favorable for detailed 
studies of association, but there is little doubt that this 
subjective impression would be verified by such a stu- 
dy. Across this class grouping are at least two others. 
One centers ebout the division into progressives and 
conservatives, words not used in the town, but quickly 
adopted by our aides when we explained their sig- 
nificance. There seemed little difficulty on the part 
of anyone, onee he understood the words, in classify- 
ing the people he knew in these categories. The second 
major division is a relatively new one, that between 
the eabildo or aces in charge of the church mayordo- 
mias and their followers, and those who oppose this 
group. Other classifications are essentially those of 
kinship and the ecompadrazgo system, 
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By Margarita C. de Weihmenn 


Margarita C. de Weihmann 


MONG the sizeable group of foreign artists 
who live and work in Mexico there are those 
whose identification with the country’s artistic 
expression defines a complete or partial as 

assimilation, and those who have remained invulnet 

able to native pictorial trends or influence and have 
gone on painting in their own way, guided by thei: 
own perspective and initial training preserving their 
personalities 

Margarita ©. de Weihmann, whose newer paint 
ings are reproduced in these pages included 
in the latter classification. After vears of local sojourn 
and painstaking delving, her interpretation of the Me 
xiean theme preserves the creative detachment of het 

European background. But this invulnerability should 

not be mistaken for alien aloofness o1 aesthetic inflexi 

bility. In our age of rapidly shifting standards and 
mereurial loyalties, it actually rare artistic 
integrity, the presence of a defined personality 


can be 


attests a 


The Mexico she 
figures has the salient veracity of one 


well vet preserves the unspoiled Vision of a 


depicts either in landseapes or 
who knows it 


new and 


By Guillermo Rivas 
avid spectator. It is objectively authentic, and yet it 
has an arresting quality of freshness and the spirit of 
exploratory zeal 


The visual world she depiets has an inexhaustible 
newness because she has never fully become part of 
it, because she can yet, while living in its midst and 
vitally bound to it, behold it with a keenly sensitive 
outsider’s eye; because her perspective has never lost 
the sense of implicit mystery and pristine strangeness. 


But what lends her work veritable individuality 
and significance is that without conscious subjective 
probing, through apparently objeetive and naturalistic 
depiction, she achieves by spontaneous impulse the 
revelation of the theme’s intrinsie substance, of its 
underlying essence, and she expresses it freely, with 
a vibrant palette and a certain brush. 


Iler canvases are clean, bright, lyrically evocative. 
They project a vista of Mexico that has been perceived 
with direct clarity and expressed with joy and affee- 
tion 
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RISING NATIONALISM IN AFRICA 


1952 


a giant that has slumbered through many millen- 

niums of history has lately begun to stir and flex 

its museles. Ali over the continent there have re- 
cently been signs of awakening and unrest. 

Recently in Kenya, one of Britain’s East Afri- 
can colonies, troops and police started an attack on 
the Mau Mau, a secret terrorist society of the Kikuyu 
tribe whose apparent aim is to assert black suprema- 
¢y in Kenya. 

To the north of Kenya, natives of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan learned from London that they would 
soon have local self-government under a new consti- 
tution that envisages eventual self-determination 

In Central Afriea white colonists and black nati- 
ves were debating the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of a federation of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a potential new, indepen- 
dent dominion of the British Crown in the heart of 
the continent. 

In South Africa agitators among the Negro na- 
tives an mixed races, who outnumber the ruling 
white population by six to one, were waging a civil 
disobedience campaign against the Malan Covern- 
ment’s policy of racial segregation. A week ago, four 
white South Africans were murdered and seven na- 
tives were killed by police in an outbreak of rioting 
in the Port Elizabeth area. 

In New York at the United Nations the problems 
of Africa—l’rench colonialism in the North and Ma- 
lanist repression in the South—have been placed on 
the agenda of the General Assembly, 

Those events and situations were all 
tions and symptoms of the new—or renewed 
among the African peoples. 

Throughout the continent there are signs that 
the natives, the vast majority of them illiterate, some 
of them utterly savage and incivilized, are becoming 
increasingly conscious of race, nationality and the 
possibilities of economic and social advancement. 

Among the small minority of politically active 
Africans are men who have been abroad and been 
educated and have learned Western techniques of 
achieving power through political agitation 

Their activities and attitudes are a part of the 
world-wide revolt against colonialism or imperialism 
—or, to put it another way, of the world-wide ad- 
vancement of the dependent peoples toward self-gov- 
ernment and economic betterment under the auspices 
of the colonial powers. That revolt or that evolution, 
whichever it may be called, has come to Africa some 
generations later than it came to the rest of the in- 
habited world. 

The territories and peoples of Africa are so di- 
verse and numerous that there is no one pattern of 
political development that can be said to apply to 
the whole continent. Something more than distance, 
for example, separates Egypt, one of the cradles of 
our civilization, from Bechuanaland, one of the most 
prirmitive areas of the wor!d. 

Wherever there are major troubles in Africa, how- 
ever, there is usually one common denominator—the 
racial problem, the conflict between colored natives 
and white settlers, or between local societies and for- 
eign overlords. 

‘The racial problem,’’ a senior British colonial 
administrator said recently, ‘‘is one of the main prob- 
lems of our century. It may disappear as did the re- 


\: Africa, darkest and most isolated of continents, 


manifesta- 
unrest 
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ligious problem in Europe, but it may take a long 


time. 

Wherever there are troubles, they seem to arise 
from a dual set of hopes and fears. ‘There is, on the 
one hand, the fear, on the part of the natives, of white 
domination, of the spread of Malanism northward to 
Central and Eastern Africa. There is, on the other 
and 


of African self- 


hand, the tear on the part of the white settlers 
the hope on the part of the natives 
government and domination 

These hopes and fears operate on and stimulate 


each other. For instance, the attainment of local self- 
government in the Gold Coast, one of Britain's West 
African colonies, aroused hopes for self-government 
in other dependent territories, Libya's recent step 
from trusteeship to independence stirred up the na- 
tionalists in the neighboring Freneh-ruled territories 
ot Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, 

Conversely, the Malan Government's attempts to 
white and colored conmmu- 
resentment 


Luild a wall between the 
nities in South Africa have aroused the 
not only of Africans elsewhere but even of the far- 
away Indians whose compatriots in South Africa sut- 
fer from iacia! discrimination. Fear of Malanism also 
is one of the principal reasons why the natives of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, who are being led 
slowly toward self-government, are dubions about fe 
deration with Southern Rhodesia, which has a sub- 
stantial white population, and prefer to remain under 
the protection of the British colonial administration 

Of course, every outburst of native nationalism 
and every concession to it creates concern in the whi 
te communities, which see themselves eventually en- 
guifed and swamped by a black tidal wave. 

Britain’s colonial administrators and their French 
counterparts are meeting the impact of African na 
tionalism on two levels, 

In the first place, they are trying, as in Kenya 
at present. to maintain law and order, to protect li- 
ves and property, and preserve an atmosphere of calm 
and order in which political development ean take pla- 
ce peacefully. 

In the second place, they are pursuing and in 
some cases accelerating, their extensive economic and 
social development programs with the aim of remov- 
ing some of the causes of unrest and preparing a so- 
lid foundation for political growth. 

In the predominantly black colonies the problem 
of political development is a tactieal one—that is, a 
question mainly of timing the various steps toward 
self-government. Racial rivalries do not complicate 
the issue 

Generally speaking, Franee has a larger strate- 
gical problem than Britain for there are more French 
colonials than British in the dependent Afriean ter- 
ritories. For instance, there are seven times as many 
Frenchmen in Dakar alone as there are Britons in the 
whole of Kenya 

Britain’s long-term plan is that the dependent 
territories shall develop into independent self-zovern- 
ing countries and that as a result of British tutelage 
they will choose to remain in association with the de- 
centralized British Commonwealth. 

France's long-term policy envisions a more cen- 
tralized form of association, the French Union, in 
which her colonies and protectorates would become 
members and share responsibility. 

Yontinued on page 49 
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Literary Appraisals 


A COWIS TOO MUCH TROUBLE IN LOS ANGELES. 
By Joseph Foster 248 pp. Boston and New York: Litle, 


Brown & Co and Daell, Sloan & Pearce 


VERY year upward of a million Mexicans slip 
across the thinly guarded United States borde 

and make their way northward, perpetually dodg 
ig immigration officers and deportation. Some 


iy seasonal farm work, Others filter into eities 
yay to Canada, put dwon roots and stay it 
finding the rigors of urban life in 
ore attractive than a magrinal 
\ (ow Is Too Much Tre ubie im Las An 
pieturesque and touching 
iiv’s to “he Americ: 
flash flood all but w 
ittle farm m Mexico 
children into the 
in the big eity 
re in one of Lo 
amd for a while 
il uly Papa wets tae 
in a pottery and a waterfront souy 
older brother, quickly pieks up 
m. Little Isiktro starts in publie se hoo 
the old cow st ipped up trom Me 
her in the back yard 
the in pact of urban cor iple xities on their pri 
ackground quickly shatters the family. Mo 
gdalena is killed by a ear, Sister Marucha 
om the pottery to prostitution, Sister Constan 
a flees with a waterfront smuggler, goes back to Me 
sico. Brother Isidro moyes from bad company to a re 
form sehool, Brother Jorge shacks up with a strip 
teuser And finally, Papa Rodriguez, with the mono 
lithie fortitude and resignation of his race, crates up 
the cow and heads back to Mexieo 
Mr. Foster, a ranching writer who lives in Taos, 
and whe has a deep and sympathetic understanding of 
the Mexican mind and spirit, presents the tale in a se 
ries of poignant if not always persuasive vignettes 
Ilis story, charming in itself, throws vivid and enter- 
taining illumination on the war of cultures underly 
ing many salient social and economie problems of the 
Southwest today 


G: H. 


CRADLE OF THE SUN. By John Clagett. 304 pp. New 
York: Crown Publishers 
N the early part of the sixteenth century, Spain 

| spilling out over colorful regions of historical in 
cident—-was coneerned. among other things, with the 
wars in Italv. the Inquisition at home, and the golden 
pathway of the Conquistadors through the Indies, Me 
xieo and Central America At about the same time, 
the Mayan Indians in Yueatan were progressing 
through the later stages of decadence and disunion that 
was to lead to their eventual extinction as independ- 
ent tribal nations 

Seizing on this period and working against a pa- 
noramie background, John Clagett has produced in 
‘Cradle of the Sun”’ a historieal romance of consider- 
able impressiveness. Despite the diffuse nature of 
both the plotting and the setting, the book achieves 
a reasonable unity of effeet. This is due largely to 
the fact that the hero, a youthful soldier returving 
to Seville from the Spanish campaigns in Italv at the 
start of the narrative, carries through to old age as 
twilight ruler of the Mayas 
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The full richness of the narrative, indeed, is only 
reached after Juan Moneada, fleeing Spain with his 
faithful retainer Valera, tarries briefly at Santo Do- 
mingo and thes goes on to the Mayan section of the 
tale. A captive of the Indians at the start of this see- 
tion, Moneada learns their language, becomes one of 
them as Ah Muan Kan, or the Golden Ilawk. There- 
after, the author uses Juan and his role as narrative 
t] of a full dress parade 


vehicles for 1@ presentatio 


of Mayan customs, agriculture, religion, architecture, 
and vulneral ity im wartare 

(mm the human sice Mr. Clagett achieves a not- 
able depth in the plumbing of varying emotions as 
the characters of the drama play out their snecessive 
ationship with the central character. Mon- 


revie t 
its fall victims of the Inquisition before 
Spain. [lis inamorata of the open- 


becomes the ambitious wife of his most 


pages 
d enemy in the Santo Domingo interlude. Finally, 
pietured n eonstantly ehanging ro- 

devoted s'ave to native be- 
an Indian widow, faithful 

lly beautiful prineess, Ix Pat, 
years) as the loving and pro- 

e children 


Richly eay as a costume narrative, ‘‘Crad- 
the Sun asionally marred. particularly in 
by erudities of the love seenes. 
ris but a mild one, however, and 
as ol a momentary deterrent in the reading 


Py an otherwise intensely interesting book 


H. ¢. 


BULLFIGHTER FPOM BROOKLYN. The Autobiogra- 
phy of Sidn-y Frenklin. With en Evaluation of Sidney 
Frankl n fom ‘’De:th in the Afternon” by Ernest Heming- 
way. llusreted. 245 pp New York: Prentice-He |. 


| N the ten years that I have known Sidney Franklin 

| have heard all of this book. Plus twenty more 
tomes. For Sidney has led more than a full life; he 
has led a life that bulges, and any sing!e-volume at- 
tempt to record that existence is bound to end up as 
incomplete 

Ernest [lemingway writes that Franklin has ‘‘tru- 
ly lived three lives, one Mexican, one Spanish, and 
one American, in a way that is unbelievable.’’ In the 
pages of this book, Franklin unfolds his three lives. 
Ile does this in a highly colorful fashion. Sidney has 
never been fettered with modesty, and the fact that 
he emerges as the hero of all his aneedotes will sur- 
prise none of his friends. It is part of his great charm. 
Ilis adventures are fascinating to listen to because one 
knows that no matter how dreadful the predicament in 
which Sidney or the apparent protagonist of his story 
finds himself everything will be eventually resolved 
by Sidney’s ingenuity, perspicacity and bravery. It 
is good old short story technique: put your hero in a 
lake and keep shoving him under until you reseue him 
at the last minute. Sidney is always the rescuer. 

It is hard to know whether it is more fun to listen 
to Sidnev-—‘one of the hest story tellers I have ever 
or to talk about him. A di- 
verting evening is one when two or more people who 
know him start te!'ling Franklin aneedotes, each 
reealling incidents which better the previous ones. And 
new ones are constantly apnearing. As long as there’s 
a Sidney Franklin there will be Sidney Franklin sto- 


heard,’’ savs Hemingway 
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ries, And he shows no signs of slowing up. Two months 
ago he tackled two Miura bulls in the Tangier ring, 
which is sumething for a man who is half a century 
old. 


llow does it happen that a man—an American 
eitified man—can devote his entire life to such an 
esoteric and completely foreign pursuit as the science 
of tauromachy? Franklin deives very little into the 
‘*whys’’ of his life but this book does tell the **hows’’; 
how he quarreled with his father, left Brooklyn and 
ended up in Mexico as a commercial artist; how he 
went from designing posters for bullfights to actually 
getting out in the ring at the ranches; how he learn- 
ed that bullfighting was neither the cruel nor the sim- 
ple game he had thought it; how he went to Spain 
and won over Seville, the spiritual capital of bull- 
fighting in the greatest fight of his life; how he met 
Ernest Hemingway, and how they went through the 
Spanish Civil War together. It’s all here, right up 
to and including the New York World’s Fair and the 
bloodless corridas Franklin staged. Though edited, 
the book was not ghost written, and the story is told 
with gusto and eolor and vividness. 

There are parts that are harder to swallow than 
others, such as the bull of his presentation in Madrid 
which Sidney describes as being so wide of horn that 
it ‘‘had to turn its head sideways to come through 
the gate.’’ He tells of another animal that was so 
powerful it tossed both the picador and his horse into 
the second row of the stands. And then there was the 
acrobatic bull in Seville, which Franklin states jump- 
ed completely over him. I also question his state- 
ment that Joselito fought 110 fights in one year, sin- 
ce | was always under the impression that Belmonte’s 
phenomenal 109 corridas in 1919 was the record un- 
til young Litri broke it two years ago. 

This is quibbling, because Franklin knows more 
about bulls and how to fight them than any other 
American. Several Americans have tried their hand 


at this, the most dangerous game in the world, but 
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only one has become a full matador. He is an ex- 
traordinary person and he has written an extraordi- 
nary book 


MARCH OF THE HERO. By Richerd Lee Marks. 338 
pp. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


T HE author of this compelling first novel has lived in 

both Peru and Argentina on a level of intimacy 
with the people seldom attained by norteamericanos. 
The great truth which he presenta with exciting and 
shaming clarity is one that is overlooked in nine-tenths 
of what is written, spoken or even thought about Latin 
America—certainly in ‘‘official’’ or diplomatic circles. 
It is simply that between the ‘‘civilization’’ of the La- 
tin capitals and the great mass of the Indian popula- 
tion in the mountain wastes there is an absolute gap. 
More than a gap in economic well-being, which is in 
itself tremendous, more than a gap in education and 
hope, it is a gap in basie human psychology, 

The politicos, the business men, the foreigners of 
the few great cities live in a different psychological 
age from that inhabited by the Indians, for whom 
yesterday equals tomorrow. For the Indians, there is 
no way to bridge that gap and no desire to. For the 
others, there is, inevitably, exploitation. 

Mr. Marks has invented an Andean republic, most 
like Peru, although that is unimportant. He has creat- 
ed three leading characters and various others, none 


exceptionally executed in terms of individual human 
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nature. He has set them into a story of ‘‘typical’’ 
repression and intrigue, idealism and disillusion, mis- 
understanding and massacre. And through it all, one 
truth beats like a heart, indeed like the heart of In- 
dian South America: The aboriginal mass has a life 
of its own. It cannot be predicted or molded or gov- 
erned by the men in the cities. It can only be misun- 
derstood, exploited, railed at, murdered, and, in ulti- 
mate exasperation, let alone 


al . 


The assassination scene, which mounts in excite- 
ment is first counterpointed, then determined, by 
some wonderful bickering between two Indian groups 
over the relative merits of their loeal saints. And the 
entire climax of the book is brought about by a spon- 
taneous movement of the peons, arising from a fan- 
cied grievance of their own, and subsiding not only 
party leader to utilize it politieally. In that failure 
of Rémulo Romafia, the book’s most provocative 
though cisappointing characte’. lies the tragedy 


As the author shows, the printing press and the 
railroad and all the newer machines have made no 
mark there in the mountains. The peasant mass is 
‘capable of movement,’’ and the individual is ‘lost 
within it.’’ But so is the individual without, who seeks 
with all the power of his intellect to understand it 
His frustration is pitiable, but lasts only a lifetime 
The unknowable mass on the altiplano seems to be 


timeless 
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Vire” PIZA 1902 THE WOMAN WITH THE WHIP: Eve Peren. By Me- 
ria Flores. 286 pp. New York: Doubleday & Co. 
NYONE whe lived in Argentina through even a 
AUTO - RADIO A part of the reign of Eva Perén inevitably returns 
and after any discussion of the lady to two questions: 

LUXURY ‘*How?’’ **Why?’’ And after the explanation and rea- 

| ACCESSORIES sons have been summed up, the most convineing ans- 


for wer to question No. 1, all the impressive rationalization 
of this admirable book notwithstanding, seems to be, 
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**Fate."’ No matter how much intelligence, ambition 
and ruthlessness Argentina’s First Lady possessed ; 
no matter how rampant her youth, beauty and in- 
domitable energy, they hever seem to account com- 
pieteiy for her gaudy and speedy elimb to such pin- 
nacles; she must have been indeed a child of des- 
tiny. 

And yet while everything seemed to conspire in 
her favor—the ripeness of Argentina for some sort 
of social change, the environment and natural tem- 
perament of her countrymen, the susceptibility of the 
man with whom she aligned herself, even the world 
situation—Fate actually played one cynical trick. It 
saw to it that this little comet of an Eva Perén should 
flare up in remote southern skies, where, no matter 
how refulgent its light, it was kept by sheer distance 
from seeming very impressive to the rest of the world 


her vin- 
to po- 


If Eva Perén had held forth in Europe, 
dictiveness, her fanaticism, her arrogant ride 
wer and her flamboyant interpretation of the world 
would he appreciated here. As it is, she lived and 
trampled and ruled and died without making any 
very great impression outside South America. And 
that even more than her gnawing death in full bloom 
from cancer, must have seemed the real tragedy in 
her eyes. The author of this first full-length biogra- 
phy says justifiably that the hunger in her for reeog- 
nition could never be appeased. Yet here and across 
the Atlantic she has been regarded mostly as a sexy 
blond with a purple past who knew how to pull Pe- 
rén and other men around. This book puts the em- 
phasis where it belongs. 

It also gives more completely and more convin- 
eingly than heretofore the answer to the second ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why?’’ Why was she the sort of person she 
was, why did she do the things she did? Maria Flores, 
a nom de plume of an Anglo-Argentine novelist, has 
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written of Eva's eompulsion persuasively, sharpen- 
ing the character study with such perceptive lines 
as: ‘‘In whatever activity Eva has engaged, it has 
not been the work but the impression she creates that 
has been of prime importance to her. It as if a wo- 
man in baking a cake eared not in the slightest how 
the cake turned out but cared only for the pretty pie- 
ture of domestic busyness.’’ And: ‘‘it is not the pover- 
ty and unhappiness around her she would relieve, but 
the poverty and unhappiness of her own youth she 
would avenge’’—-a devastating description of Eva as 
a frenzied do-gooder. 
. . . 


No serious book about Eva Perén can keep from 
giving a pretty thorough history of the dictatorship 
of Juan Domingo Perén since she was in on it from 
the beginning and wielded almost as much--some ob- 
servers think even more—power than he. For any- 
one who wants an integrated picture of what has been 
going on in Argentina during the last decade, **‘ Wo- 
man With the Whip’’ should prove rewarding. Finish- 
ed shortly before Eva Perén’s death, it carries an 
epilogue which points out that there was not so much 
tragedy in the manner of her death, ‘‘which here 
seems to have a classic inevitability; it was in her 
life, the life of the destroyer who must in the end 
be self-destroyed.’’ 

And while a great mauseloum with her statue is 
to be erected in the center of Buenos Aires, with re- 
plieas in Argentina’s provincial capitals, perhaps Eva 
Perén’s truest and most enduring monument will be 
this unpretentious, sensitively written book, and all 
the other books by honest writers that will come af- 
ter it. 

M. B. 
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THE MODERN DANCE IN MEXICO 


INCE the remofe days of some two decades ago, 
when such intre»id pioneers as Dora Duby, Za- 
rina, Waldeen and Keith Coppage blazed the trail 
on our beards, the modern dance as an attraction 

and art has evolved in our midst from an alien inno- 
vation to the status of institutional stability. To be 
sure, almost every month our billboards feature some 
danee attraction, which is rewarded by ample public 
respons 

This notah'e progress must be attributed to the 

sustained efforts of sundry independent groups and 
in more recent years to the very effective function of 
the Mexican Dance Academy, conducted by the Natio- 
nal Institute of Fine Arts. As result of all this we 
have in this city today various groups of amply train 
ed -daneers and a number of competent choreog aphe rs 
who are presenting attractions that fully merit the 
wide public following they are being accorded. Sti 
mulated by the National Institute of Fine Arts, under 
the direction of Carlos Chavez, the Mexican Dance 
Academy, capab'y headed by the artist Miguel Co 
barrubias. ereated and presented d iring the past six 
years thirty ballets, twenty-five of which were evolved 
with seores hy Mexican composers 

The elevation of the modern dance from a semi 

amateur to a professional status has been largely due 
to the thorough training and intelligent technical plan- 
ning carried out by the Dance Academy. The modern 
as taught at the above Academy, represents a 
physical, intellectual and emotional function. In ad 
training, this 


danee, 
dition to stressing rigorous physical 


school guides its pupils toward a sound understanding 
of rhythm, that is to say, the movement implicit in 
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By Vane C. Dalton 


music, so that it may be interpreted In terms of tone, 
tempo and emotive expression 

Our choreographers have fully mastered the prin- 
ciples of staging. They seem to understand how to 
properly utilize the dimensions of the stage in its ho- 
rizontal and vertical aspects, and how to fitting!y ar- 
range the action within its focal, secendary and neu- 
And following the general precepts of the 
creative ideas from 


tral. zones 
modern dance they draw their 
pre-Cortesian, folklome and ntemporary Mexican art 

Much as our modern painting, our modern dance 
seeks its inspiration mainly from 
therein, Lam in 
mise. The modern Mexican dance ean become unique 


native sourees. And 
ined to believe, lies its most vital pro 
and valid as an art, providing, of course, native sour 
ces are exploited intelligently Mexico has an opulent 
dance tradition It was one of the major and most 
}» pular arts before the Conquest a highly developed 
ritual. Its forms were multiple and its practice fre 
quent and widespread 

The ancient Me xicans were indeed a dar cing pe 
the nobility, the priests, 


even the Emperors danced in formal 


ople The common popul we 
religious cere 
monies to propitiate the deities. The dance, among 
the sedentary people, was a form of prayer for rain, 
for abundant crops, and even among the nomadie tri 
bes who lived by hunting it bore a similar significance 
Of the latter rituals we still have the Paseola, or the 
Deer Dance, practiced to this day by the Yaquis in 
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Sonora. While the Volador, which is still performed 
at Papantla in Veracruz, is probably the only one cf 
the religious dances that were practiced by the seden- 


tary inhabitants of pre-Conquest Mexico, 

Moreover, pre-Cortesian art in general stressed 
action and movement. Its sculpture and painting, al- 
most entirely ideographic in character, in its essence 
defined action, or the basic element of the dance, Hen- 
ce it provides a rich field of ideas for creators of the 
modern dance 

This, however. is not the case as regards folkloric 
dances, which by and large represent a mixture of 
Spanish and indigenous elements. Despite their va- 
riety and richness they must be aecepted as a mestizo 
expression. In some of these regional dances, such 
as the jarana, the huapango or jarabe, the Spanish 
influence is salient; while even those which seem more 
authentically Indian are in truth a mixture of hetero- 
geneous and indecipherable sources. The dance ‘* Ofren- 
da.’’ for instance, is quite similar to certain folk-dances 
performed in India, in Africa, and even in Germany 
A plume dance, not unlike those danced in Oaxaca, is 
danced in Belgium, while the native dance of Michoa- 
ean, ‘Los Viejitos,”’ is very much like a comieal dance 
popular in Tibet 

All these popular dances have been practiced 
through many generations, and have beauty and char 
acter and a wealth of color and movement. And yet 
I am inclined to believe that they should not be uti- 
lized by our choreographers in the e'aboration of the 
modern dance, These dances, hybrid as they are of 
origin, have their definite p'ace and should be pre- 
served in their present form. Their basic elements 
cannot be dressed up in new ideas, nor should their 
content be altered in such way that it loses its origi- 
nal spirit. The adaptation of folklore material for a 
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modern Mexiean dance expression can produce, as | 
have repeatedly observed. merely an unhappy distor 
tion of something which already exists in a defined 
and erystalized form. At best, this material can serve 
as reference, as a secondary element, and not as the 
means of authentic creation. The modern dance requi 
res modern forms. Its Mexicanism must spring from 
a profound understanding of native life, of its customs, 
its social problems and aspirations. It can be indeed 
created from retrospective motives; but these must be 
employed with consistency and logie, with a clear un 
derstanding of our own day and time 


I do not mean to imply that for the above reason 
the creative possibilities of the modern Mexican dance 
are restricted in scope. On the contrary: there is a ple 
thora of social themes, authentically Mexican themes 
that without descending to vulgarity or picturesque 
ness are quite suitable either for heroic, symbolic, his 
torical, dramatie and even humorous treatment. The 
matically, Mexico provides an almost inexhaustible 
store of material for the resourceful choreographer 
who truly understands his task. I may add the genera- 
lization that much as it is true of all creative expres 
sion, it is not the theme itself but the way it is hand. 
led that determines a work of art 


Following the brilliant achievement of the past six 
years, it can be hardly doubted that the new adminis 
tration of the National Institute of Fine Arts, which 
is due to take over next month, will know how to 
take full advantage of it for the sustained and even 
greater development of this new and vigorous art 
expression 
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Art and Personal Notes 


HE painters who comprise the Cireulo de Bellas 
T Artes de Mexico, thirty-seven in all, inaugurated 
this cirele’s new and spacious exhibition galleries, at 
Calle de Lisboa No. 48, with a collective show wherein 
each was represented with a single work. The exposi- 
tion, highly varied in scope, presented a cross-section 
of Mexican art which is largely free of non-objective 
or abstract influence, the work of painters who are 
earnestly seeking to express themselves in workman- 
like and intelligible terms. 

Following this inaugural exhibition, the above 
gallery is presenting from the 6th to the 19th of this 
month a voluminous collection of paintings by the 
‘*El Marino’’ Lloffman, consisting most- 
ly of miniature canvases in oil. Entirely self-taught, 
Hoffman is an ex-sailor who took up painting since 
he came to Mexico some eight years ago. Though on 
the whole quite uneven, his work reveals considerable 
innate talent and creative avidity 


A 


German artist 


NTONIO MAGDALENO, a young and gifted Me- 
xiean painter is showing his newer works at the 
Galeria Arte Moderno (Plaza Santos Degollado No 
16-'). Twenty-two canvases, consisting of landscapes, 
still life and portraits, comprise this interesting exhi- 
bition. Outstanding among these is the beautifully 
constructed landscape titled ‘*Valle de Texcoeo’’ and 
the fine portrait of Dr. Elias Nandino 


ALON de la Plastica Mexicana (Calle de Puebla 

No. 154) is currently showing a quite impressive 
group of paintings in oil by Gustavo Montoya. Follow- 
ing in the modern Mexiean realistic tradition, Monto- 
va is a painter of notable force and defined persona- 
lity. The theme of little Indian girls, developed with 
marked charm, predominates in his work 
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E NRIQUE CLIMENT, a Spanish painter who has 

been residing in Mexico during the past fifteen 
years, exhibited iast month a collection of his recent 
work—paintings in various mediums and crayon draw- 
ings—developed in an abstraet manner. This is a new 
departure for this artist, for hitherto his work was re 
presentational 


T Hl American Cultural Institute 

Yucatan No. 63) is offering at this time an ex 
hibition of paintings and drawings by Raymond A 
Toloezko. The artist, who was born in Chicago and 
is working in Mexico on a scholarship at the Instituto 
Allende, served in the U.S. Army Air Corps in the 
last World War, and later studied under the G. I, Bill 
at the Art Institute and the De Paul University in 
Chicago 


Mexican-North 


ALERIA ROMANO (José Maria Marroqui No. 5 
is showing throughout the month of November a 
large and impressive collection of paintings in oil by 
the distinguished Mexican artist Armando Garefa Nu 
nez 


Landscapes and genre scenes make up this show 


ALERIA San Angel, the recently established ex 

hibit gallery, (Calle de Galvez No. 25, Villa Obre- 
g6n) is presenting a well chosen group of prints and 
paintings by the following artists: David Anton, Eli 
zabeth Pintz, A. Bartoli, Manuel Bennett, Cuevas, 
Francisco Dosamantes, Abel Franco, Ruth Gardner 
Jerome Gibbs, J. A. Gironella, Toby Joysmith, Pat 
MelHlenry, Gonzalo Pas Perez, Cleo Phillips, Thea Ram 
sey, Ben Read, Donald Rose, R, Underwood, Vander 
broeck and Hector Xavier 
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AINTINGS and line drawings by the Spanish artist 
P Bartoli are on show this month at the Gateria 
Prisse—a yet another new exhibit gallery (Calle de 
Londres No. 165 Though not an illustrator in the 
ace? pted sense, Dartoli has in recent years contributed 
magazines in the 


drawings to various outstanding 


United States. ilis style, minute and compact, has a 


peculiar quality sliightiv humorous distortion 

H HE First International Salon of Photographie Art 
is now open to the publie at San Juan de Letran 

No. SO 


in 32 countries, the exhibition is one of the most com 


Representing select work of photographers 


its kind ever given in Mexico 


RETROSPECTIVE Exposition of works by Mexi- 
re 4 great mural master José Clemente Orozeo, or 


prehensive of 


r the sponsorship of the Boston Mass ly 
temporary Art, will be presented at the 
month. The 
ition isISt of two seetions me oft which 
0 shown at the Institute of Contemporary Art, and 
» other at F wy Museum 


on the Te “ next 


Fro ! ~ Hache the colleetion, which includs some of 

zeo's finest works, will be taken to Toronto, Ca 
nada, and subsequently‘to Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, 
Ohio, San Francisco, Calif. and Minneapolis, Minn 
Lasting two months in each of the listed cities, the 
exposition will extend through twelve months, closing 
on December Ord of 1953 
ANDRES SALGO, the Hungarian painter whose 

work was reproduced in a recent issue of this 
magazine, is at this time exhibiting his Mexican paint- 
ings along a journey through the Southern region of 
the United States. Quite favorable comments in the 
New Orleans and Birmingham press indicate that his 
exhibits are meeting with well deserved success 


RAWINGS and paintings by Antonio Pelaez are 

on view this month at the Galeria Arte Contempo- 
raneo (Calle de Amberes No, 12). Pelaez is especially 
convineing in his excellent linear portraits 
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Patterns of an Old City 


Continued from page 18 
demand devotion and love, who at best could expect 
only the charity of pity 
lie knew, even betore his eyes perceived the tra 
gic truth, that she was unfaithiul it came to him at 
Lirst as & premoniiion, as a persistent feeling, a thought 
he could not brush away trom his mind; then gradual 


ly it grew into an assurance lhus, when he mace 


when what he discovered became 


the latai discovery, 
irreiutable by her own bold, coldblooded adimissien, 
he was prepared for the shock lle received it as a 
final corroboration o1 something he already knew and 
expected, us something that seemed almost to be ob 
viously inevitable 

It was atter she left him, after he found himselt 
abandoned and alone, atier the initial deceptive feel 
wg of liberation, that he 


to bear it lle was not sure whether he was driven 


realized that he was unable 
by an urge tor revenge ol! the Dbilmd and desperate 
need to retrieve her: but he knew that he would have 
to find her, that if need be he would go for this to 
the end of the earth 

In his stark anguish he eould vet achieve suffi 
cient calm to trace her steps. Here too he was guided 
by premonition which eventually led to a certain 
course. In the past he had often spoken to her about 
Mexico, expressing the hope that some day they might 
see it together Hle even confessed to her that his 
Journey had been an ordeal to emerge from confu 
sion, a kind of frustrated flight from destiny. And 
now, through premonition, through groping thoughts, 
without perceiving the obscure motivation which might 
have guided her course, he perceived that he would 
find her in Mexico, 

Ile discovered at the airline ticket office that 


LIFE 40 


they had not even bothered to assume talse names 
DouKun luelr passage, and on the roliowing day he 
too boarded a plane. in Mexico (ily he speut an en 
hotel, striving to al 
peering 
into faces of peopie im the streets, making rounds ol 


tire week chasing trom hote 
tect a casual air as he inquired abuut them 
restaurants, suvps and the usual sightseeing piaces, 
wherefrom they had 
There was no forwarding ad 
guided by a 
purely animal instinct, he resumed his pursuit, this 
Acapulco 

He had gone virtually without food or sleep for 


siscovering mm the end the hotel 
moved the day before 


diess; but once agai quite intuitively, 
time bound for 


days, sustained by sheer will, by an urge which tran 
scended physical endurance, and when he descended 
from the plane into the blazing sunlight and tropical! 
heat this endurance sudden vy ebbed. In the room ot a 
hotel rising atop a cliff overlooking the bay he pass 
ed a day and a night submerged m utter lassituce 
bolstered by a hope that was almost an awareness 
that he had reached the end of his pursuit, that they 

e somewhere not very tar away 

Ile had no preconceived plan as to how he would 
conduct himself when he met them, as to what he 
should say or do; he had no idea as to what might 
come forth from this meeting; there was only the 
hope that he might find her, that somehow he might 
yet retrieve her; there was only the all-surpassing 
need to see her again 

He did not attempt this time to trace their where 
abouts inquiring at the hotels. for he supposed that if 
they were in Acapuleo he would eventually find them 
at one of the beaches. He thought that perhaps it would 
be better that way, that perhaps meeting them in pub- 
lie, in the open broad daylight, would tend to avoid 
a scene, would make it less awkward or painful, that 
it would tend to contain them and make it easier for 
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him to eey what he had to say. This is what he thought 
though be had no clear idea as to what he would say 
to them when the knew that his 
pursuit had been senseless, that one could not recovel 
a woman's when it no existed, when it 
had been withdrawn from one and given to anothe: 
Ile knew, in fact, that he had never been given this 
love, that at best it had been compassion, a misguid 
ed sense of obligation, a sense of pity that had with 
gone threadbare and turned into eontempt. He 
that he had heen deluding himself from 
beginning, and that he was now finally and ineseap- 
ably confronting the truth which he had futilely sought 
to deny through all the years they had lived together 
And he also knew that this pursuit-——this urge to find 
the final time, 1 urge 
was yet another futile 


moment came. He 


love longer 


time 


knew *he 


her, this need to see her for 
more powertul than 


attempt to deny this truth 


reason 


Wearing the swimming trunks he bought at a lo 
eal store, and with a towel draped over his shoulder 
to conceal his mutilated arm, he strolled along the 
Caleta early in the morning when he saw them. They 
were sitting in the almost deserted row of chairs un 
der the canopy, apparently resting after a swim. Ile 
sensed in that instant the full preposterousness of his 
situation. He stood trembling, forlorn, thinking that 
perhaps this was really all he wanted, that perhaps 
he came all this long way only to behold them at a 
distance, to behold them for a moment, to see them 
with his own eyes together, and that seeing them thus 
might finally destroy the persisting illogical hope 
might spell a definite end and free him of turmoil 
And with this thought he sensed an inipulse to turn 
and run 


But then he surmised that they saw him, that 
they were both staring at him wildeved, and desper 
striving to overeome the tremor in his spine, 
the looseness in his knees ind the sickening feeling 
in the pit of his stomach, he waved his hand at them 
in an odd inarticulate and went forward to 


meet them 


ately 
gesture 


‘Tlello.’’ he said. “‘T suppose it’s a surprise I 
you didn’t expect that IT would that I 
running after you all they way all the 
way to Ile paused as if he had been actually 
running and had to gather his breath. ‘‘Gave you a 
surprise They stared at him speechless as he 
went on talking. ‘‘Well 1 didn’t mean to intrude 
on you like this... I... I didn’t want to interrupt 
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your your little outing... | hope I haven't spuiled 
yuur bw ili. 

tiugh,’’ Ahee finally emerged from her stunned 
i don't understand wuy you nrust... why 
you insist on on then he heard Koger mtrud- 
ing on her wavering talk, suggesting that they snvuid 
really be adult about it, that there was no need of 
making it unpleasant, and suddenly perceiving that 
there was only tear and disgust in Alice’s eyes, that 
there was no trace in them ol comprehension or pr 
ty, that the cold remoteness they mirrored was edged 
further 


silence 


with hate, he sensed the utter uselessness of 
words, and the impulse to run returned 

*Well,”” he said, **1 didn’t mean to. to intrude 
on to spoil your... your swim... | wanted 
to to Why, ves I suppose | might have a little 
plunge myself | suppose that’s what one comes here 
for And again waving his hand at them in a vague 
inarticulate gesture, he turned and making a supreme 
effort to walk at a steady pace reached the gently 
rolling surf. He dropped the towel on the sand and 
sprinted into the water, and when it was deep enough 
commenced to swim, 

He had been an excellent swimmer since earliest 
boyhood, and he felt proud when upon taking ap swim- 
ming again some time after the war he learned how to 
keep his own lacking one hand. He started out at a 
wide overhead stroke, his good arm reaching out in a 
broad certain curve, the stump of the other aiding 
with a firm digging fling, preserving a balanced po- 
sition through the peculiar uneven motion of his feet. 
lle had pertected this method after diligent practice; 
but he was not conscious of it now. He was only con- 
scious of the need to eseape, to flee from the torture 
of his defeat and mortifieation, the need to swim far 
and away, to swim on and on. He was only conscious 
of the need to flee, of the need to reach some remote 
and invisible goal, the need to sustain yet another 
and probably his final struggle for extinetion or sur 
vival 


only 


B. 
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It was agreeable to feel that he still had the 
strength and skill, that the expanse of the sea was 


hot @ perilous wilderness, that he was yet its master 
Breathing evenly, deepiy, its rhythm tully coordin- 
i.) 


ated with the motion of his arms, the muscles of his CISSLIUT 
body perfectiy fiexed, he swam straight across the 


tranquil waters of the bay toward the open sea. Pre- 
sentiy, he was no longer conscious either of weakness 
or strength. His body seemed to be functioning auto- 
matically, effortlessly, on its own volition, propelled 
by some mysterious inexhaustible force, GENOVA 56 MEXICO, 6. D. F. 

He did not pereeive that the bright ochre perpen- 
dicular cliffs were left behind, and it was not till he 
was advancing through the slow and indolent rise and 
fall and the depth under his eyes turned to a dark 
and inserutable green that he sensed the first trace 
of fatigue in the back of his neck. Then it spread to 
the shoulder of his mutilated arm. He turned on his 
back and floated for a while, but when he resumed 
his swimming the fatigue grew more intense. And yet 
there was the compelling thought that he had not reach- 
ed his goal, that he had yet to go further, and he 
swam on. Ile swam on until with a sharp suddenness 
he knew that his strength was gone, that the myste- 
rious propelling force had vanished from his body 
and left it powerless and limp, that it was like a body 
devoid of spirit. Again he sought to recover himself 
floating; but it was to no avail. I suppose I have gone 
far enough, he thought. I suppose I have reached 
the point. And then like an echo the query arose in 
his mind: is it the point of no return? Is this the 
point I have been seeking? Have I reached it at last? 
Sure, That is one way out of it. One way of settling 
things. But is it really what I wish to do? Is it ae- 
tually what I am trying to do? Is it all as simple as 
this? 

Ile knew that he was going under, and that he 
was making no effort to continue his struggle, and 
for a moment it seemed to him that that was indeed 
what he sought: then this knowlere left him and his 
body, again acting on its own volition, forced itself 
upward. Pending and unbending his knees he rose 
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in the swell rolled over 


regained his balance and com 


lw the 


ral times betore 


suriace, and 


eaught 


weve he 


menced lo swim 


bhe 


he 


again 

had no sense of direction, only a dim intultiou 
that back, dim that he 
must gu back 


the 


was golig 
His arms and iegs grappled teebly With 
pain in his 
ana gasping | 
xert myself, he thought. Make it as easy as 
Must try and ride it. Keep reaching tor the 
lbut each effort to surmount 
him exhausted 


only a leeling 


swell, a cutting settied jungs 


Was 


rizing 


his tb must 


and eathing lapored 
tieit a) ere 
promeitile 

crest and coasting down 
the leit 


a helpless particle clutched and drawn down 


crest he was a dead impotent 
weight 
ward 

Repeatedly he let go, the thought that 
that was probably the answer recurring in his mind 
then a brought him up to the surface 
he struggling. He knew that he 
making progress, and periodically a sense 
futuity 
would go on struggling like this indefinitely 
that he yond this futile struggle he had actually 
already ceased to exist and that this was the eternal 
hell life brought him. And then there were no thoughts 
any more: a calming blankness settled in his mind, 
and within this blankness a faint awareness of the 
blazing sun overhead and of the grasping dark-green 
depths below him 


himeaelf 


reborn energy 
went Was 
slight ol 
came to him, a feeling that he was lost, that 
end 


and on 


he 


lessly 


Ile cid not note the ochre cliffs rising farflung to 
the right and left, nor did he comprehend that he was 
inside the bay until he felt that the heave and fall of 
the swell subsided and that he was back in tranquil 
Ilis mind was too numb to comprehend that he 
he was too fatigued to experience 
any emotion whatever at the sight of the palm-fringed, 
gaily canopied beach, with the boats at their moorings 
and the bathers brightly dotting the white sand. Ile 
solely knew that if he could continue the struggle, that 
if he could continue the motion of his insensate limbs 
a little while longer this struggle would come to an 
end 


waters 


Was nearing safety, 


But now that safety was in sight, of a sudden his 
will eould dominate his body The final 
spark of strength was extinguished and he was drawn 
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inexorably, as if by a thousand elutching hands, in the 
undertow. Ile to make outery, but his 
throat swallowing water emitted a stifled croaking 
sound, and the effort of the outery brought on a final 
And then, 
whan the grasping depth was about to en- 
gulf him, he was back on the surface and 
will-less and comatose, managed to keep afloat 

When his feet at last touched bottom, he found 
it extremely difficult to walk through the shallow surf 
Ile floundered and fell several times, and finally emer 
his He stood up with 
took a shambling paces, staggered 
ll once more and again forced himself up to his 
Ile dim stirring through 
blankness of his mind, and looked at the canopied 
The place they had occupied was empty They 
he thought. They did not even wait to see 
the outeome 

He let 
on his back, his mouth open, his body completely inert 
for the motion of 
which was gasping for air 


sought an 


depletion when his helplessness seemed 
complete 


Sone how, 


ged erawling on knees 


fort 


enor 
mous ¢ Tew 
and fe 
feet paused, a recolleetion 
the 
seats 
are gone 


himself down on’ the sand and lay prone 


save feeble tremulous his breast 


The streets were deserted, the shutters were down 
and the blazing, dancing signs were erased from the 
rooftops. Glimsping a pallid outline of a marble statue 
under a tree, he suddenly discovered that he was pass- 
ing the Alameda and that he was not very far from his 
hotel. Here I am again, he thought, only now I have 
nothing to hurl into the shrubs. Whatever I have had 
has been thrown away and lost. And as he walked on 
he sensed a new, a strange and agreeable awareness of 
weariness, of a great weariness which at last would 
enable him to sleep 

Ile recalled that this was the last night he 
spend in this eity, that on the following day he would 
And though he yet 
did not fully comprehend just whereto he was return 
ing, the faint avidity he sensed made him also sense 
that perhaps he was about to emerge from the jungle, 
free himself from the clutching tide, that perhaps he 


would find 


would 


be boarding a plane to go back 


vet his way back to the distant shore 
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Un Poco de Todo... 


Continued from page 33 in Mexico 7 


in considering their long-term task, British co- 
Jonial administrators divide the dependent territories 
into two classes: Those that, as on the east coast of 
Africa, have a large number of white settlers and és the world over - 
consequently are subject to racial conflict and those 
that, as on the west coast, have few whites. 

Obviously, the former present a major strategi 
eal problem, for it is necessary to safeguard the rights 
and interests of the whites, some of whom have been 
settled in the colonies for four generations and who 
in fact antedate some of the native tribes that have 


come into the territories recently, 
In dealing with the racial prob'em, it is British DE L UXE 


policy to encourage cooperation among the races 

Negroes, Europeans, Indians and mixed breeds---and SCOTCH WHISKY 

to create a harmonious multiracial society that can 

peacefully settle its own future. The belief in London i 

is that there is no other way. - preferred by all the os who 
Meanwhile, there are in Africa certain manifesta- 

tions of effervescence, ferment and ebullienee, to put exact the BEST 

it mildly. Colonial administrators wou!d think it stran- 

ge and feel they had failed in their duty if their pro- 

grams of edueation and development had not created - favourite store 

some agitation for political and social reforms. They : 

frown on violence, of course, but they are not surpri 

sed after some centuries of colonial experience to see 

evidences of independent thought and spirit in the 
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colonies 


HOME-LOVING MICE 


Exterminators of pests can learn something from 
Howard Young, Robert L. Strecker and Prof. John 
T. Emlen Jr., all of the University of Wisconsin's 
zoological department. The three have found out that 
the city mouse is a home-lover and therefore not given 
to wandering. The old fable about the city mouse that 
visited his country cousin is just bosh 

The University of Wisconsin experimenters baited 
traps with peanut butter, which is more tempting to 
miee cheese. Then captives were marked for 
identification and released exactly where they were 
trapped in two buildings. Most of the mice kept well 
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within a radius of twelve feet. Some were recaptured 
oftener than five times. Only 10 per cent were trap- 
ped more than thirty feet from the point of previous 
capture, and these wanderers were mostly males. At 
that the wandering was a matter of no more, on the 
average, than two feet than for adventurous females. 
Moreover the better the shelter the less wandering. 

The Wisconsin zoologists undertook this investi- 
gation when they learned that an effective poison was 
net cutting down the mouse population of an infested 
building. They reasoned that the mice were probably 
not reaching the poison The reasoning proved to be 
right Distribute a large 
number of baits throughout a building. 


Lesson for exterminators 


Pito Pérez 
Continued from page 17 


‘Political ideas were another risk in the hospital. 
There were some quacks who were very solicitous about 
the patients who took Communion and there were libe- 
ral doctors who did not look with very friendly eyes 
upon patients of the opposite opinion I talked to the 
former about my brother the priest, and I told the lat- 
ter that I be'onged to a sect of the Ilussites and that 
if | drank on fast days it was in order to receive one 
A Doctor Ortiz believed in my doe- 
trines and he permitted me to communicate every morn- 


oft our sacraments 


ning on a glass of fine museatel which was served me 
at his orders from the dispensary of the establishment. 
Sometimes | took Communion as many as three times 
in one morning, a practice propitious for my soul’s 
saivatior 


‘Of course these things marked the beginning of 
my convalescence and the return of my inner self to 
its normal state. My long periods of drunkenness al- 
ways ended with an attack of delirium tremens, and 
this led me to regions unsuspected by other morta!s. 
In delirium I reached a form of exalted hypereestasy, 
full of hallucinations 

‘Once | thought I was a tree; my feet were the 
roots and my legs the trunk. Ants of all sizes were 
crawling up my hard, rough bark. The army of tiny 
creatures tickled my eorrugated skin with their wiry 
feet, setting my nerves on edge. I watched them go up 
and the desire assailed me to clean them off, to throw 
them far away from me, but I hesitated. The idea came 
to me that trees are obliged to help these parasites, 
which are, like them, children of Nature and their 
brothers. If | am a tree I must allow them to elimb 
up my trunk, I thought and eat my flesh. And to keep 
my hands from interfering with those creatures, I stret- 
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ched my arms toward the sky and the sky rewarded 
my arms by changing them into cool, clean, flowering 


branches. 
7% no longer felt the tickling of the insects for the 
flow of a sweet sap through my veins. It gave birth 


to little buds whose velvety leaves stirred in the bree- 
ze and sang a spring song Bolivar 20, Apdo. Postal 8493 

‘Birds of many colors came to nest in my foliage. Tels.: 

They were the thoughts of my whole life, returning 18-45-78. 18-45-82 & 36-06-44 
to their nest: humming-birds, drunk on the nectar of 
the flowers; mocking-birds breathed through my old Exclusive Distribuitors for the Mexican 
flute; swallows, flitting and timid; parrots which Republic of the finest and most costly 
mouthed their futile incoherencies and their bad words; cigarettes in the world: 

and the shy and philosophical owl, image of my own 
melancholy. | was a newcomer in the woods; but soon 
I was cut down by the blows of reality, My delirium 
ended and I came back to man’s sterile form.’ 

‘Pito Perez, you famous drunkard, you're crazy!’ 

‘And why am I not a poet? 

‘Another time, stretched out on a hard bed, I felt 
myself transformed little by little into silk cloth, the THE ARISTOCRAT OF CIGARETTES! 
kind that rustles with a sensual frou-frou at the light- Most choice Turkish and Egyptian tobaccos. 
est touch ; Especially for the Ladies: 

My eyes watched me hang down over the sides TINS OF 50 CIGARETTES with GOLD TIPS 
of the bed like a canopy, over a sheltered baleony. My 
hands and my feet became hanging tassels of gold, and Exclusive Distributors of the most 
in my belly a chafing and rubbing as though someone 
had leaned his elbows upon my body watching the Famous of Habana Cigars: 
army of the centuries go by. Afterward I felt that I 
was cut with enormous scissors and that my pieces were 
stitched together to make a suit for a bov whose par- 
ents did not want him to move for fear that he would 
tear his new clothes. I also felt some anxiety lest the 
hoy drag me along the ground or tear me on the rail- 
ing of a stairway. My flesh would feel the pain of OF HABANA, CUBA 
being bruised and torn. but nobody would be able to produced in all shapes and sizes, mild or 
hear my vain ery of despair. strong, periect for gilts 

‘I breathed a sigh of relief when T noticed that the 
cloth of mv body had acquired a pink tint and an un- 
accustomed sheen. Then I ordered my imagination: ‘‘T 
want to be a nightgown for a beautiful woman and to 


a) . se 
feel a contact with her warm and perfumed body. I’m Tabaqueria Campoamor 


going to sin at least once without anybody's despising ; 
Bolivar 38 


me or driving me away with repugnance. With every 
thread in my body I'll press into the most hidden re- Tels.: 21-82-58, 36-07-67 & 35-98-47 


cesses of another body. Bathed in a flood of light, with “ ° ° rT) 
every fiber of my flesh I shall gain possession of the Tabaqueria Fina 


* desired woman. My pleasure will mount in voluptuous 
waves from the hem to the lacing on the bodice, and Av. Juarez . ae Hotel Regis 


when I am satiated I shall dream shared dreams gird- 


led to a body of alabaster.’’ “Tabaqueria Princesa” 


‘And the miracle was performed. My folds slipped 
down over splendid hips; I was pressed to snowy shoul- San Jum do I 50. Next to Cine Pri 


ders, raised over breasts whose nipples wounded my 


sensibilities as the needle wounds the cloth. T Lon j a - abaqu era ”“ 


5 de Mayo 57. Entrance to Restaurant Cifuentes 
Tels.: 21-82-60 & 36-45-13 
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‘But | began to suffer the consequences of being 
in the open air and to sneeze through all my threads 
as if | had eaught a cold. For that feminine figure 
with all her pagan nudity was a senseless marble sta- 
tue, and her cold touch made me awaken from my fe- 
ver 
‘When you tell these things, Pite Perez, aren't 
right to think that you have lost your reason?’ 
‘fut ean you tell me which is my reality and which 
my fiction? | am sure that all that I can see exists and 
that Death lends me her eyes to amuse me with a su- 
pernatural anticipation of the landseape of another 
world 

‘One night | felt as thought I were a dagger and 
I wanted to be rid of it, for | am a man of peace and 
| hate any kind of arms, even when I am most drunk. 
I drew it out of the sheath and threw it up into the 
air, saying between my teeth: ‘‘I don’t want to see you 
again. Hide yourself in space.”’ 

‘The dagger reached the sky, and as it was coming 
down, it tore the curtains of the firmament with its 
sharp point, and they opened like the door-flap of a 
campaign tent 

‘My eyes peered curiously through the rent in that 
unknown and I bethought myself that I was 
looking into Paradise 


we 


world 


trees, of an artificial green, looked like 
's loaded with toys and candy; the lawn 
a tapestry of the Louis XV_ period, embroidered 
with huge in the middle of the sky the sun ex- 
tended its rays like an iridescent chandelier with erys- 
tal drops, and on the translucent walls were hanging 
saints in the flesh who looked like oil paintings. Those 
just men talked to one another in their frames or they 
ssed Catholic dogma, interrupted by Saint Augus- 
who emphatically reapeated, to every- 

‘Il told vou so’’; while his teacher, Sant Am- 
mposing a liturgical song and intoning 
to Saint Gregory the Great, who was 
theme with his divine counter- 


‘The 
Christmas tree 
Wiis 


TOSECS : 


dliseu 
tine, in answer 
thing 
} 


Trane was 


it in a low 


embroidering the 


voice 
same 
poini 
Under a corpulent tree Holy Job was playing a 
of chess with Saint Simeon Stylites, while some 
Stylites was seratch- 
ing his head in despair and saying to those surround- 
ing him: *'Job has spent twenty-five years in front of 
this board and the ga is not over vet.”’ 

‘A venerable old 


rime 


ininor saints stood around them 


me 
dressed in a linen tunie 
beard waved like a flag 
tending a flock of white 
attentively, I noticed that 


man, 
which his snow-white 
majestically 
ed at them 


nuhove 
of truce, Was 


As I look 


shee }} 
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the sheep had the laces ot people and earried placards 
around their necks giving their names and the daté 
when they entered heaven. All the sheep retained some 
insignia from their e arthly occupation Giood husbands 
who had been cuckolded had their horns twisted: the 

adulteresses wore an innocent smile; the repentant Bae- Sav Mf-k/ 


— were marked with their price in clothing and FASTER THAI 
other presents; the respectable fools carried their rib ial 
LIGHTNING - 


bons and other trappings of vanity. r 

‘Some woolly sheep were running around with the MORE DANGEROUS! 
tags of rich men who had willed their goods to the 
Church, Others with their forelocks curled and their 
eyes languorous were the Magdalens of an ambiguous 
sex who had won pardon for having loved much. Some 
sheep wore the epaulets of a general, won for having 
died like Christians fighting the enemies of their reli- 
gion, 

‘I saw some thin-flanked rams with their genitals 
gilded. They were wearing on their forelocks mar- 
tyrs’ crowns, and the placard around their necks read 
‘They married rich women; they learned what it was 
to fornicate as an obligation.’ 

‘Everywhere some sad-faced little lambs were 
frisking beside the trees; they were those virgins who 
had defended their maidenheads at any cost, 

‘Some fat, long-haired docile ewes sleeping in the 
grass. Every time they heard footsteps they got up 
and seanned the road. They were the wives of gamb- 
lers and drunkards, who had spent their lives watching 
for their night-prowling companions. 

‘I stuck my head between the curtains of the fir- 
mament and saw a fat priest with a small silver tray 
in his hands as if he were collecting alms to keep in 
prac yr 
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poor of the earth and there are so many they could not 
all get in here. We put them up in Purgatory or in 
Limbo.”’ 
‘*What if they don’t deserve it?’’ 
‘The poor deserve anything. Furthermore, what 
would they gain by rebelling? He)l—like Lucifer.’’ 
‘Frightened of the heavenly justice, so like that 
in our world, I hastily let fall the blue curtain and 
cursed the dagger which had disclosed the mystery .. .’ RESTAURANT BAR 
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place and to sleep with her in the same bed, of course 
with the complicity of the other patients. At dawn 
I left the hospital in her company without the watch- 
man’s knowing it, 


‘We took the road to Uruapan and crossed the 
Purispero Range, sleeping in the mountains, for I 
thought it would be dangerous to enter the villages 
with her lest the suspicion of the people cause me 
some trouble. With what concealment I had to travel 
and how long the trip seemed! 


‘A peon who saw me go through a pasture after 
dark came very near fainting 


‘In Uruapan I went to stay with an old friend, 
but his wife cried out to heaven when she learned 
that | was not alone, and she begged her husband to 
throw us out. She said that it was a great sn to 
allow us to take shelter under her roof, and my friend 
could not eonvinee her that it was not important. The 
superstitions of ignorant people! 


‘At last we took the train for Morelia, and to 
spare my companion indisereet glances I had to fit 
her inside a wicker basket, where the poor thing suf- 
fered a great deal and injured all her joints; but with 
my anatomical knowledge and my loving solicitude 
I soon succeeded in restoring her 


‘Now I'm living with her very happily; she waits 
for me to come home very submissively, always with 
a glass in her hand rather she 
watches over my slumber, never closing her own eyes. 
in whose depths all tenderness nestles. 


The Flask for Gin 
Is neither fat nor thin 
She thinks eating is a sin.’ 


She sleeps beside me; 


All right, Pito Perez. But whom are you talking 
ibout’? So much mystery about traveling with a wo 
man and so much virtue in her seem incomprehensi- 
ble io me ‘ 


‘Whom am I talking about? About the skeleton 
of a woman, carefully wired together by the Doctor 
of Zamora and used by the hospital students to study 
anatomy.’ 


‘Ilow awful! Aren’t you afraid to go to bed with 


a skeleton?’ 


‘Afiaid? Of what’? Aren’t our skeletons even 
more repulsive padded as they are with putrid flesh? 
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And knowing that, we seek contact with women My Mee 
woman has no illnesses; she never sinells badly, nor € 
does she ask for any clothes or other adornments, She 
is not a flirt, nor a chatterbox, not pious, and not ca Seotla d‘4 
pricious. On the contrary, she is a model of all the nr 
virtues. How lucky I was to meet her! 

‘Here is a picture of her. I present you to the 
wife of Pito Perez, hanging on his arm. Look at her 
big eyes, her white teeth, and notice that over her 
heart she wears a little spray of orangeblossoms like don 
the one I’m wearing in the buttonhole of my coat 
The Epistle of Saint Paul says that marriage ends 
only with death; mine began with death and will last 
for all eternity.’ 


‘You're utterly mad, Pito Perez.’ 


‘Don’t you believe it,’ replied the owner of La 
Central. ‘Ask him to give you something free from 
the things he carries in his baskets and you'll see 
there’s no man crazy enough to eat fire 


‘Too much talk and not enough drink,’ answer- 
ed Pito Perez 


; y Ay x 
‘Serve everyone a drink,’ I ordered. ‘Although if as ae rn N § 4 


it seems paradoxical to drink the health of a dead 
woman, still, let’s drink to Pito Perez and his res 7 < 
pectable partner...’ 4 4 - 
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The early rising neighbors found his body on a . . 
pile of manure. His hair was in disorder and mud ly, The drink of fashion the world over 
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his mouth drawn in a grimace of bitterness, and his 
wide-open eyes looked at heaven with a defiant hau 
teur. A dirty frieze coat and a pair of threadbare 
trousers bound at the waist with a rope were the only 
garments which covered the corpse. 

They called the police and one of the neighbors, 
carefully examining the face of the dead man, said 
‘This man is Waxed Thread, the peddler with the 
bells.’ 

They brought a stretcher and threw the body on 
it. From the pocket of his shirt some papers and a 
photograph fell out. In the picture he was smiling 
on the arm of Death. 

One of the papers, written in pencil, read: 


MY WILL 


I leave to Humanity the entire store of my bit- 
terness, 

To the rich who hunger for gold I leave my ex- 
crement. 

To the poor my disdain because they are too eco 
wardly to rise up and seize overything in a fit of su- 
premely just passion. Miserable slaves of a church 
which preaches resignation and of a government which 
demands submission without giving them anything in 
exchange! 

I did not believe in anybody. I respected no 
body. Why? Because nobody believed in me; because 
nobody respected me. Only dolts or lovers yield 
themselves unconditionally. 

‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity!’ What a ridicu- 
lous farce! All those who have some authority assas- 
sinate Liberty, money destroys Equality, and Eyater- 
nity dies at the hands of our cruel egoism, 

Miserable Slave, if you are still warmed by hope, 
don’t stop to listen to the voice of the Apostles; your 
ideal is to rise high and to remain, even though you 
break your head. 

If Jesus would not renounce his godhead, what 
can be expected from men? 

Ifumanity, I know thee; I have been one of thy 
victims. 

As a child you denied me an education so that 
my brothers might have a profession; as a youth you 
snatched love from me, and in maturity you robbed 
me of my faith and my self-confidence. You despoil- 
ed me even of my name and gave me a mean and 
eccentric nickname: Waxed Thread. 

I spoke and others took my words as their own; 
I did a good deed and others took the eredit for it. 

I was punished often for the crimes of another 

I had friends who sought me ou% in their lean 
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days and refused to recognize me in their times of 
abundance. 

People surrounded me as though I were a clown 
to make them laugh with the tale of my adventures, 
but they never dried a single one of my tears. 

Humanity: I stole some coins from you; I made 
fun of you and my vices scoffed at you. I do not re- 
pent, and at the moment of death I long for the 
strength to spit all my contempt in your face. 

I was Pito Perez, a shadow that passed hungry 
from jail to hospital; Waxed Thread, a walking-sor- 
row made merry by bells. 

I was a drunkard, a nobody! A living truth- 
what madness! And passing me by on the other side 
went the Pharisees: Honesty with its decorum and 
Prudence with its diseretion. The struggle has been 
unequal, I know; but one day an earthquake will ari- 
se from the ecurage of the humble, and in that time 
not one stone will remain upon another, 

Humanity, soon I shall collect what you owe 
me!... Morelia... 











JESUS PEREZ GAONA 
And mingled with the dust of the earth, the fu- 
tile ashes of a man were lost forever... 


The Great Cathedrals... 
Continued from page 14 


plaster angels. The loss of the original high altar, 
which appears in old engravings and paintings of the 
interior of the cathedral, is all the greater because, 
though there are a number of examples of altars in 
chancels with a reredos built against the wall, there 
is now no example of a freestanding high altar in 
the Churrigueresque style to be found in all Mexico 

With all of the cathedral’s lack of co-ordination, 
it is a fascinating study, and if one ean forget the 
devastation and gather together the loose threads of 
its beauty there is a wealth of splendor there, and 
whether one can or not it is unquestionably impressi- 
ve. It is the largest church in the eountry and has 
an elegance that cannot be denied. Its over-exerted 
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grandeur, however, suffers in comparison with the 
charming d exuberant little Sagrario Metropolita- 
nds gayly (onee gayly— now rather tear 
The jewels which the Sa- 
those 


no which sta 
ected beside it 
ire richly but daintily magnificent 
lral are rudely sumptuous—a Roman co- 

ding beside an Indian princess 
ithedral of Puebla, second in size and im- 
nly to that of Mexico City, though lacking 
nee of the larger cathedral, has a much 
of design. Its facade has an air of 
y, with a well-ordered disposition of its 
rts, emphasized by vertical lines and enri- 
and decorative carving in white 


than the front is the portal of the 


ed b seu! pture 
irble Even finer 


orth transept 


Though urified in style, the exterior does not, 
however, hang together physically. As in the Mexico 
City cathedral the towers are too far apart, a fault 
which, in Puebla, is emphasized by the extreme height 
They do not seem to belong to the facade at all, but 
rear their twin bulks as after-thoughts. They have 
none of the squattiness of those of the Mexico City 
eathedral; but neither do they have the composure 
Grimly correct, square, and stiff, they reach ungainly 
heights 

The severity of the exterior is intensified by the 
color of the loeal stone used. It is a sort of bluish 
gray which has no life nor warmth, imparting to the 
structure an air of gloominess. Because of the great 
contrast between the dead gray stone and the cream 
white marble, even the stately facade is spotty. The 
exterior of the Cathedral of Mexieo City is inconsis- 
tent but elegant. That of Puebla is more stately; it 
is more consistent, but it is gloomy. 

Replacing a primitive church, the present cathe- 
dral was begun in 1562 from plans sent over by Philip 
Il. It is not known whether they were drawn by the 
same architect who made the original designs for the 
Mexico City eathedral, but as in the case of Mexico 
(‘ity new plans were prepared by Gomez de Mora and 
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the building was completed accerdingly, except for 
some modifications made by the architect Pedro Gar 
cia Ferrer, who came from Spain in 1640 to supervise 
the completion of the work. The cathedral was con 
secrated on April 18, 1649, though the facade was not 
finished until 1664 and the south tower not until ear 
ly in the eighteenth century. The great dome is the 
work of Ferrer. The building, similar in plan to the 
Cathedral of Mexico City, is 323 feet long by 101 
feet wide, with an interior height of 80 feet. The 
towers are 240 feet high 


An iron fence with stone piers surmounted by 
winged angels encloses the barren, stone-flagged ter- 
race upon which the eathedral is built, and which, 
with its dreary expanse, adds to the apparent gloo- 
miness of the exterior 


There is nothing gloomy about the interior, how 
ever. It is resplendent. On entering the cathedral 
one 1s immediately struck with the impressive propor- 
tion, aided no little by the excellent state of repair 
in which the interior has been kept. Even the inter- 
ference of the Coro is not as objectionable as in Me- 
xico City, as the high side aisles still leave an open 
ness which, enhanced by the tall and elaborate gilded 
rejas which screen the side chapels from the aisles, 
permits vistas of the grandeur of the general interior 


scheme 


Of outstanding beauty is the superb choir. The 
screen was wrought by Mateo de la Cruz in 1697; and 
the choir stalls, the bishop's seat, the lectern, and the 
doors of the side entrances are masterpieces of wood 
earving and inlaid woodwork, all done by Pedro Mu- 
fos between 1719 and 1722, 


The original High Altar by Ferrer has been re 
placed by an elaborate structure of gilded columns 
and of onyx and marble, begun by Tolsa and comple- 
ted after his death by Don José Manso, in 1819. The 
Capilla de los Reyes in the apse. contains an elabor- 
ate Baroque retablo designed by the Spanish seulptor, 
Juan Martinez Montafiez 

The decorations of the interior are more restrain 
ed than those of Mexico City. In comparison the in 
terior of Puebla seems chaste. The marble floor, the 
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wall surfaces of white and gold, and the gilded decor- 
ations fairly shine from the tender care they have 
received; the whole interior seems new and rich, in 
keeping with the rich and beautiful city in which it 
is built, but all in marked contrast to the exterior. No, 
the interior of Puebla Cathedral is not gloomy. It is 
glorious. 
Its splendor is pagan, but it is real splendor. 


The people of Guadalajara sing a popular song 
starting, ‘‘Guadalajara in a plain, Mexico in a lo- 
goon ‘ with the same audacity as the Marseillaise 
boast, ‘‘If Paris had a rue Cannebiere, it would be 
a second Marseilles.’’ The accepted method of intro- 
ducing the place is to say: ‘‘Guadalajara is a beauti- 
ful city situated on a gently sloping plain,’’ or words 
to that effect. Consider it introduced. 

As to its architecture it has a number of fine Ba- 
roque churches and, in addition to other monumental 
buildings, it has many fine homes built around beau- 
tiful patios, but its most conspicuous architectural mo- 
nument, as is usually the case in cathedral cities, is 
the Cathedral. The erudite Sylvester Baxier, in his 
ten volumes, dismisses this edifice by saying: ‘‘The 
chief example of ecclesiastical architecture, the Cathe- 
dral, is so absolutely bad as to be unworthy a place in 
this work.”’ 

The building was begun in 1571, apparently as a 
Gothie structure, and, on the interior, is an interesting 
example of the influence of the work of Diego de Si- 
loee, who, in the Cathedral of Granada, introduced 
that Gothie-Renaissanece combination known as Gra- 
nadine Renaissance, where Roman orders were employ- 
ed to serve a Gothic purpose. The interior of the Ca- 
thedral of Guadalajara is reminiscent of that at Gra- 
nada, except that the Doric order has been employed 
in place of the Corinthian 
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It is the exterior of the cathedral that has suffer- 
ed most. A severe eartliquake in 1750 did much dam- 
age; that of 1818 destroyed the facade and the towers 
which were rebuilt only to be again demolished thirty 
years later from a similar cause. But if earthquakes 
have been unkind to it on several occasions, the ar- 
chiteects of restoration have been even more unkind; 
and as it stands today it might be said to be a medley 
of Gothic, Classic, Mudéjar, byzantine, Baroque, early 
North-German-Lioyd, and Hollywood. Even the ever- 
tactful Terry admits that ‘‘hardly a single architecto- 
nie phase is wanting.’’ The nineteenth-century pyra- 
midal towers, supposedly Byzantine (I have heard 
them called Gothic), which dominate the city, rear 
their ungainly forms 200 feet in the air and are painted 
an ugly yellow. As if to overcome their inferiority 
complex they wear lines of incandescent lamps up 
their ridges to. the crosses on top. In one of the towers 
is a bell which, it is said, used to ring at the approach 
of thunderstorms to ward off danger. Having failed 
of its purpose several times it had to give in to the 
heretical lightning rod. 


The adjacent sacristy, in Neo-Classie style, is com- 
paratively modern, and supports a still more modern 
(1908) dome of fine proportions and detail, which, for- 
tunately, interferes with the view from the main plaza 
of the towers. 


Sut heaven sent a recompense to Guadalajara for 
the heterogeneous mass (perhaps I should say mess) 
that the cathedral has become. A few blocks away 
is one of the gems of the whole country—the Church 
of Santa Méniea. 


Pearls in Guaymes 
Continued from page 12 


The ceiling was so high, and the single electric light 
so dim, that we actually were disappointed when we 
looked up and didn’t see stars. Our room was equip 
ped with a bath that would have been big enough for 
a whole hote) suite in an American hosterly, and it 
too had a ceiling about twenty feet high from which 
protruded a gadget that looked like a railroad whist- 
le (which it may have been), but we were assured 
it was a shower head. A string was attached to a hand 
le on this contraption and hung down to within a few 
inches of the zine-covered floor. On the end of this 
string was a ring in which the bather was supposed 
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to hook one toe and hold the throttle open, while 
the water came tumbling down from the heights and 


e@ SANBORNS nearly knocked him flat 


MEXICO We had made the rounds of the more interesting 
spots of Guaymas, in what had not been an entirely 
MEXICO. D. F. uneventful evening, and a shower of any sort sound- 
ed like a good idea. The hilarious time we all had, 


“CROSS ROADS OF THE operating the plumbing, raised a racket that must 

AMERICAS” have awakened every guest in the hotel, and in this 
country would have ended in a prompt ejection. But 
there, no one seemed to mind. When we finally had 
# all had our baths, and settled down to sleep, the show 
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valve closed, weakened, it seems. 
HAND HAMMERED SILVER any ge the — ranging — yg —— 
conds, hitting that zine floor with a TAP AP. 
MEXICAN SILVER JEWELRY TAP, became very annoying. My friend Harlow Jo 
nes rolled over in his bed and propped himself up on 
PERFUMES - MEXICAN CURIOS one ae ss We have to do canunhed nn ae 


thing,’’ he said. ‘‘it sounds like a W.P.A 


DRUGS AND SUNDRIES sulin’ comiins toma” ‘We aan everything—in 
CAMERAS - F(LMS - DEVELOPING eluding stacking all the furniture in the room under 


it, so we could tie the lever back firmly—but it still 


CANDIES AND CRYSTALW ARE dripped. Finally Max Felker, who is an inventor, 


turned over in bed ‘‘If you guys will shut up, ‘‘he 
LADIES’ AND MEN'S WEAR promised, “‘L’ll fix that so-and-so thing.’’ Where- 
upon, he rose deliberately and took a towel from the 
e rack, bundled it into a ball, and placed it directly 
under the drip The noise stopped and the rest of the 
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they rise and wheel overhead. One day I thought I 
had found an island covered with a new species of 
Cephalocereus. Cacti of this group are usually crown 
in the top where the flow 
Hlere, right in front of me, was a whole 


ed by masses of white woo! 
ers appear 
island covered with giant cereus plants, each topped 
with a white crown 
species, as there are no described members of the 


of the sort rep rted from 


The size alone indieated a new 


genus so large, and nothing 
this locality 

I am a cactus collector, and it locked as if l were 
| ordered the boatman 


to swing in close to the little island and, as we came 


about to make botanie history 


nearer, it was apparent that I had made a terrible 
mistake. The tip of each plant was simply the roost 
of some guano-depositing bird, and the white crowns 
would probably wash off with the summer rains, along 
with the dust of Giuaymas. We returned another way, 
and I spotted a huge and architecturally beautiful 
building, all alone at a distant shore. I asked the boat 
man to go closer, but he refused. It was the slauch 
terhouse, and he assured me that only the fact that 
no wind blew in our direction had prompted him to 
get even that close. It stood there so grand and lo- 
nely, mirrored in the shining bay like something from 
a fairy. Ii was the prettiest slaughterhouse I ever 
saw. 


Cargedor... 
Continued from page 10 


I asked him once what he did before he became 
a cargador. It took him a long minute to bring up an 
answer. We stood in the shadow of a doorway while 
he groped for a memory 


‘“‘T was a boy,’’ he said finally. ‘‘I was in the 
United States. A steel plant, in Lorraine, Ohio. I came 


back when my father died.’’ 
Hlow did he manage to get to Ohio’. Why did he 
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go at all? He does not remember. 

‘*Would you like to go back?’’ 

**Who knows?’’ And he turned away as if weary 
of the labor of speech. 

In Mexico social prestige rests on what one does 
‘‘not’’ earry in public. The master plumber called to 
a job is not burdened by his tools, they are borne 
by his apprentice who walks two paces behind him. 
The housewife who goes to market pays a little boy 
a few centavos to carry her basket, and if her servant 
is lucky enough to have a small son, she too will be 
a lady when she goes shopping. An army general who 
belongs to my tennis elub arrives at the courts follow- 
ed at a respectful distance by his aide with the racket 
and the small duffle bag of sport clothes. The only 
object a gentleman may carry without loss of face is 
a briefcase 

In this seale of social values, where is Emigildo 
Mangera’ 

I see him often. Once he was bent under a pile 
of chairs. Another time a full-sized brass bed, com- 
plete with mattress, bounched on his head, and he held 
a lamp in one hand like a staff. He looked a little 
foolish then. A eargador ean be dignified under the 
tumpline, but a bed and a lamp are too long for a 
man’s back; unorthodox methods have to be used. He 
pretended not to see me and quickened his pace. 

While I was photographing Emigildo, another 
eargador trotted up. ‘‘Surely you do not want this 
one!’’ he grinned. ‘‘Look at me, Am I not more hand- 
some?’’ Emigildo frowned at his frivolous friend, and 
when the camera had clicked, wiped the grin from 
his face with a hard look. 

When a man comes cheaper than mechanical po- 
wer, cheaper even than a burro, what is there left for 
him but dignity? 
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